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HANSARD SOCIETY NEWS 


by STEPHEN Kinc-HA.Li 
Chairman of the Council and Honorary Director 


The Parliamentary Exhibition 

Y the time you read these words, the exhibition “‘Parlia- 
B= Past and Present’’, which was presented last year to 

the Hansard Society by Her Majesty’s Government (as a 
tribute to our work and because of our association with its 
inception at the time of the Festival of Britain in 1951) will have 
opened in London. It will be displayed at the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, from the end of May until the end of Octo- 
ber. I hope all members of the Hansard Society and their 
friends will make a point of visiting this unique and fascinating 
exhibition. 

It is, however, an exhibition which creates serious problems 
for the Hansard Society. It can only be maintained and oper- 
ated by means of money specially contributed for that purpose. 
By strenuous and arduous efforts, a sum of £3,450 has been 
raised during the past months, and this sum will enable the 
exhibition to be open to the public in London this year. 

What will then happen to the exhibition? 

Before attempting to answer this question, allow me to 
remind you of what the exhibition consists. It is a self-contained 
unit measuring some 50 feet long by 30 feet wide and 20 feet 
high—not, at present, weatherproof. In this unit are seven 
rooms in which are displayed by means of models, replicas, 
statuettes, wood carvings, dioramas and other devices, seven 
hundred years of British Parliamentary history. The Crown, 
the Lords, the Commons, the officers of Parliament, the in- 
fluence of the Westminster Parliament overseas—it is all there. 
It was designed by skilled craftsmen and approved by Parlia- 
ment itself. There has never hitherto been an official exhibition 
about the British Parliament, and if this one is broken up there 
may never be another. 
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It was because the Council of the Hansard Society realized 
the unique character of the exhibition that it decided to accept 
it as a gift from Her Majesty’s Government, even though it 
brought nodowry with it and indeed had been so badly damaged 
in its travels to South Africa that about £600 had to be spent out 
of the appeal fund on refurbishing and repairs. 

I asked earlier “What will happen to this exhibition?” Let 
me put it another way: what should happen to it? 

(a) When it has been shown in London during Coron- 
ation Year, it should proceed to Ceylon, where it could be 
shown for a month on its way to Australia. 

(6) It should be shown in the main Australian cities 
during the visit of Her Majesty the Queen to that country. 

(c) It should then go to New Zealand for at leasta month. 

(d) It should next proceed to the United States and Can- 
ada, where it should spend nine months. 

(e) On its return to Britain, it should go on a tour of the 
principal provincial cities. 

The educative value of this programme would be enormous 
and it would exemplify the fact that the fundamental common 
denominator of the Commonwealth and the English-speaking 
world is the institution of the free Parliament in one form or 
another. 

What are the prospects of this imaginative idea being trans- 
lated into action? of hundreds of thousands of people in Col- 
ombo, Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, Hobart, 
Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Vancouver, Winnipeg, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Tor- 
onto, Ottawa, Montreal, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, and so forth, with their children, visit- 
ing this remarkable projection of their common heritage? 

Alas, that I should have to report that at this moment the 
chances are niL! What would it cost to do this ? Something in the 
region of £75,000, or say $200,000: maybe less. 

Is there no great international firm or a trust which would 
be willing to be associated with this venture ? If there is, let them 


communicate with the Hansard Society. 
* * * 
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Although readers of these notes will be well aware of some of 
the discouragements and difficulties which meet the Hansard 
Society in its efforts to raise the necessary funds to continue its 
work, a complete picture must also include mention of a number 
of incidents of an encouraging nature, of which three examples 
are as follows. The first of these instances was a contribution of 
58., with a very appreciative letter, from a blind person in New 
Zealand. The second case was that of a former Prisoner-of-War 
in Japan, who sent part of his share in Japanese assets in this 
country as a donation to the Society, as he considered this the 
best use to which the money could be put. In the third case, a 
firm which owns hotels in the provinces not only sent us £5, but 
also mentioned that if the Hansard Society came up to their 
part of the world in order to hold a youth conference, they would 
be very pleased to provide our staff with free accommodation. 


* * * 


On reading through what I have written in this quarter’s 
news, I feel that the emphasis given to the different problems 
of the exhibition may give the impression that nothing else is 
being thought about or done at Hansard House. This is far 
from being the case. Preliminary plans are being made for a 
large youth meeting in London on 23rd October. The Council 
has also approved of a plan whereby the Society will hold a 
series of five or six lunch-time meetings at the Caxton Hall 
during the winter of 1953-54, beginning in the month of 
October. These meetings will, we hope, be addressed by out- 
standing personalities and will deal with various aspects of the 
question of the reform of Parliament. Further details will be 
published in the next issue of Parliamentary Affairs. Please make 
a note that the Annual General Meeting of the Society will be 
held in London on 26th November, at an address to be notified 
later. 
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THE QUALITIES OF A GREAT PRIME 
MINISTER 


by D. C. SomeRvELL 


organize, then it is really necessary that he should be either 

a scholar or a gentleman.” This pleasant remark was made, 
a dozen years before I was born, by an irreverent young assist- 
ant master in one of our great public schools which had become 
afflicted (in his opinion) with a headmaster who failed to score 
any marks on any of these five papers. It suggests that a head- 
master can be good (or bad) in a variety of different ways and 
that only an exceptionally gifted headmaster will excel in all 
of them. Many readers of this periodical have as teachers, and 
still more have or have had as pupils, practical experience of 
headmasters or headmistresses. All forms of headship, be it of a 
school, a business, a party, a government, a nation, have certain 
features in common, and if, as I have been told, it is well to 
proceed from the known to the unknown we may get the 
question of greatness in prime ministers into focus if we think 
for a moment about greatness in headmasters (or head- 
mistresses, be it henceforth understood). 

There is, for example, the sort of headmaster who wins the 
devotion of his boys but is constantly at loggerheads with his 
masters, and perhaps vice versa. There is the headmaster who 
is good with both but gets out of step with those remote but 
powerful abstractions, the governors. There is the headmaster 
who is a wizard with the parents but is regarded with less 
respect by those who see him daily at closer quarters, and, con- 
versely, the headmaster who really does his job quite well inside 
the school but somehow fails to get the reputation of a “good” 
headmaster with that outside world on which the reputation of 
his school depends. 

And so with prime ministers. If we list the various bodies 


|: the Headmaster can neither teach nor preach nor 
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with which they must have relations we get a rough idea of the 
various ways in which they can be good or bad. A prime minister 
will, indeed must, have relations with his sovereign, with his 
cabinet, with the House of Commons, with his party, with the 
press, with the nation; one might add, with the whole world. 
That is seven relationships and there have been, at a guess, 
forty prime ministers since Walpole, so that, if we were going 
to be very systematic we should have about three hundred 
items to discuss; but we are not. 

Take Walpole. His sovereign, stupid little George II, 
certainly had to be managed, and we know how Walpole did 
it. He told the queen what he wanted; the queen told the king; 
and the king sent for Walpole and said “I’ve got an idea; 
there’s something I want you to do. See? Very well. Go along 
and do it.”” The queen died in 1737, and after that Walpole 
rapidly declined from goodness into badness and fell from 
power. To-day, no doubt, the sovereign is outside politics, but 
Queen Victoria certainly was not, and it made a difference to 
two of her greatest prime ministers. Mr. Disraeli kept the royal 
machine well oiled, whereas Gladstone, in spite of excellent 
intentions, was always getting sand into the works. 

Then there is Walpole’s relationship with his Cabinet. In 
those days there was no tradition of Cabinet unity. Each 
minister went his own way and Walpole found that he had to 
get rid of all his really able colleagues one by one and fill their 
places with docile nonentities. The drawbacks of this plan are 
obvious, but even to-day it is inconvenient, they say, to have 
too many “‘geniuses”’, very able men, in a Cabinet. Government 
will get on best if there are a certain number of ministers who, 
while quietly industrious in their own departmental spheres, 
say to themselves at Cabinet meetings “I expect the P.M. knows 
best. I’ll support him, and won’t waste time arguing”’. 

Walpole and the House of Commons: the traditional view 
is that a sufficient number of Members got nice little bribes in 
exchange for their steady support in the voting lobby. And no 
doubt there was some of that. It was inevitable, for there were 
no organized parties and no party discipline. One way or 
another, there has got to be something to keep a steady majority 
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together and ensure stability and continuity of government, 
Otherwise we should become like the French, whose parlia- 
ment spends most of its time playing political ninepins, 
To-day it is not a bribe but a threat—not so nice. The Member 
knows that, if he does not toe the party line, the party will 
disown him and put someone up against him at the next 
election. But it is possible to exaggerate this side of Walpole’s 
control of the Commons. In the main he controlled it because 
he was quite exceptionally good at his job, a ready debater 
with the facts and arguments at his fingers ends; but more than 
that, he was the sort of man that a body of English gentlemen 
(which the House of Commons then was) will always like and 
trust. Disraeli said of Peel that he played on the House of 
Commons as if it was his fiddle. So did Walpole. Peel was a 
pious Victorian playing a pious Victorian fiddle, Walpole a 
coarse Hanoverian playing a coarse Hanoverian fiddle. Each 
suited his instrument. 

One wonders how some men ever became prime ministers. 
Look at the Duke of Newcastle, for example. Sir Lewis Namier 
has proved that he was not so silly as we used to suppose, but 
he was fairly silly. What then? He was the greatest artist of his 
day in the art of controlling rotten boroughs, and it seems 
logical, if deplorable, that the man who was best at winning 
general elections should be the head of the Government that 
ensued, To-day there are no rotten boroughs. To-day the 
theory is that an enlightened electorate masters all the compli- 
cated problems that are laid before it by the most learned 
authorities and gives its votes to the party that offers the wisest 
solutions of them. Or is this not so? One might imagine that if 
there was a modern equivalent of Newcastle it would be a 
prime minister who owed his power to his gift for manipulating 
the popular press; but has there been such a one? Lloyd 
George was accused of rising to power by means of press con- 
tacts, but even in his case it was not the whole truth ofa complex 
story. The great press magnates are less effective as king-makers 
than one might have expected. On what occasion did Stanley 
Baldwin, on entering the House of Commons, receive loud and 
prolonged cheers from all parties? After he had, in a platform 
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speech, called the two leading press lords of the day by a name 
which is used in the Bible but not in polite conversation. 

The elder Pitt was not technically a prime minister but 
surely he counts as one. As member of a Cabinet he was a 
terrible fellow, being racked with gout and mental disorders to 
which psychiatrists can now give difficult names, but for a brief 
spell of war-time he was a national leader comparable with 
Queen Elizabeth or Sir Winston Churchill. It is hard to know 
how he did it in those days of rotten boroughs and rudimentary 
press reporting, but he did it. “I know that I can save this 
country and no one else can.’”’ Somehow his war-like gestures 
carried far and wide without the aid of a microphone. 

It is easiest to do that sort of thing in war-time, of course. 
His son did it after him, a more mysterious case, for the younger 
Pitt was by nature a financier, an economist, a skilful parlia- 
mentarian; a man of iron resolution, no doubt, and frost-bound 
dignity, in spite of his incredible consumption of port wine. 
After his death it was proved that one can win a great war 
without a great prime minister. Few prime ministers are 
dimmer than Pitt’s successors, Grenville, Portland, Perceval 
and Liverpool, who not only finished the war but carried on for 
twelve years afterwards. 

If maintenance of office were the test of greatness Liverpool 
would come near the top of the list. Disraeli called him the 
arch-mediocrity, and almost everyone has agreed. Bagehot, 
writing of Peel, said that the best prime minister was a man “‘of 
first rate capacity and second-rate ideas”, but no one has ever 
discovered that the mysterious Liverpool was anything but 
third-rate all round. 

Within his own limits Peel was the perfect prime minister, 
perfect in his relations with his sovereign, his colleagues (all of 
whose jobs he understood better than they understood them 
themselves), and his House of Commons. It is his tragedy and 
his triumph that he destroyed his party to achieve his “‘second- 
rate idea”—or second-hand, for he had borrowed it from 
Cobden. But Peel’s greatness was within the four corners of West- 
minster and Whitehall. Which of the prime ministers between 
the Pitts and Churchill rose to the stature of really national 
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leaders? I would hazard four names, Palmerston, Gladstone, 
Lloyd George, Baldwin. Let us havea look at each. 

Lord Palmerston: forget the “Lord”. It was only an Irish 
peerage; he sat in the House of Commons, and owed his power 
entirely to his character and his wits. He was not quite a great 
man, but he was a very effective one. He owed his premiership 
to war, just as much as the elder Pitt or Churchill. The Crimean 
War was not perhaps a great war, but it was certainly a great 
muddle, and half way through it the country somehow felt that 
“Old Pam” was the best man to get us out of it. So he took 
charge, at the age of seventy, and carried on for most of the 
next ten years. At the age of eighty he won a general election. 
We wanted more of him, whereupon he very sensibly died. 
More than any other prime minister, perhaps, he symbolizes 
an age, the brief easy-going interval between the end of the 
post-Napoleonic hard times and the beginning of modern 
strains and stresses. 

Palmerston is a simple matter, but what of Gladstone? This 
at once must be admitted, that if by “really national leaders” 
one means men who for a time transcended party and led the 
whole nation, then Gladstone does not come in at all. His name 
was as “‘Shibboleth”’, sorting the believers from the unbelievers 
and occasioning the well-known remarks of the Sentinel in 
Iolanthe. To one half the nation he was the Grand Old Man, 
“fon whose face the common people looked as on the face of a 

‘god”’, says J. L. Hammond in the best book about any prime 
minister except perhaps some of Churchill’s books about him- 
self. To the other half of the nation, which included Queen 
Victoria, G.O.M. stood for ““God’s Only Mistake”’. I will not 
attempt to assess the merits and demerits of this amazingly 
complex and fascinating creature. One thing is certain. What- 
ever G.O.M. may stand for, he was a figure on the very largest 
scale. He was a democratic leader as none had been before him 
and few since. Never before had a statesman swayed masses as 
Gladstone in the Midlothian campaign, and what did he offer 
them? Ninepence for fourpence? Free dentures? No: what he 

offered, in the main, was applications of Christian principles to 
foreign and colonial policy. 
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It may cause surprise that this list of “‘national leaders” 
should include Gladstone and not Disraeli. Disraeli was an 
amazing man, and his achievement an amazing one. To think 
that ‘‘the gentlemen of England”—and “‘gentleman” meant a 
lot in those days—should accept as their leader a novelist, a 
dandy, a Jew. They hated it, but they couldn’t help it. After 
his death he was canonized, and Primrose Day set apart as his 
Festival. His oracular remarks became more quotable as a 
Gospel of Conservatism than anything since Burke, but in his 
lifetime he never really ceased to be remote, exotic, “caviare 
to the general”’. 

I have excluded Salisbury for similar reasons. One of the 
most massive and impressive of prime ministers, ruling the 
country for a dozen years at the very height of its destiny, he 
remained remote. He had opposed extension of the franchise in 
1867 and 1884, and was the last of our greater statesmen to 
regard democracy as deplorable. His greatness was in foreign 
policy, and he regarded the premiership with indifference. 
“Who is that intelligent man I have just been talking to?” 
“Oh! That’s our President of the Board of Trade.” 

And so we come on to Lloyd George. He has the unique 
achievement of becoming a national leader twice over and in 
opposite directions. On the first occasion he was not prime 
minister, and so perhaps it falls outside our subject, but the 
Lloyd George of 1909-11, with the People’s Budget, the conse- 
quential Parliament Act and the Health Insurance Act, created 
a domestic stir-up such as had not been seen since Gladstone, 
and unlike the mighty motions of the G.O.M. it was productive 
of durable results. It marks the dividing line, in British society, 
between the Victorian and the modern. Then came his second 
leadership in the first world war. He figures in retrospect as an 
inferior Churchill. Very inferior, as we can now see by com- 
parison. Lloyd George had neither Churchill’s understanding 
of war nor his power of controlling it. But in those days we had 
not yet had the Churchill epic against which to measure him. 
He was hailed at the end of 1918 as the most powerful figure 
in British history, and so he was. 

To pass from Gladstone and Lloyd George to Stanley 

8 
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Baldwin is to sail into very placid waters, but there can be no 
question among those who know the facts of the twenties and 
the thirties (and it seems that most people don’t) that Baldwin, 
almost from the moment he became prime minister in 1923 
down to his retirement in 1937, achieved a very real national 
leadership, irrespective of party divisions. It might be hard to 
say what exactly he did, but there was something about him 
which people admired, trusted and loved. In his day he dwarfed 
his more restless and dynamic contemporaries, Lloyd George 
and Churchill alike, to mention no others. Mr. G. M. Young’s 
recent biography is not a very satisfactory book and in some 
respects does Baldwin grave injustice, but at least it makes the 
facts of Baldwin’s ascendancy in the public mind abundantly 
plain. At times Mr. Young seems to suggest that Baldwin did 
not really deserve the honour accorded to him, but that is 
another point. 

And so we come to Sir Winston Churchill, and of his 
national leadership in the second war one may say that it is far 
the greatest thing of its kind in our history and as great as any in 
any history. Churchill in peace-time is a more controversial 
figure. Considering how early he started, a celebrity at twenty- 
five, a minister at thirty-one, and considering the brilliance with 
which he fulfilled one departmental assignment after another, it 
is surprising that he took so long to reach what Disraeli called 
‘the top of the greasy pole”’. 

A consideration of the last four prime ministers, Baldwin, 
Chamberlain, Churchill, Attlee, reveals the diversities of the 
gifts that can win the prize. Two of them had a genius for the 
microphone; the other two were markedly deficient thereat. 
You would never guess from listening to Chamberlain or Attlee 
that they were men who could rule a turbulent Cabinet, a 
turbulent party and a turbulent House of Commons; but they 
were. Two of them, Baldwin and Attlee, walked into leadership 
without any departmental experience worth mentioning; the 
other two, Chamberlain and Churchill, were the most brilliant 
departmental administrators of their generation. Neville 
Chamberlain is perhaps the most tragic figure among our 
prime ministers. A very able and admirable man, he came 
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to the premiership at what was for him exactly the wrong 
time. 

But of the four men the most interesting from the standpoint 
of this article is Mr Attlee. What are the qualities that have 
given Mr Attlee authority over his difficult party for now 
nearly twenty years? I do not know whether he should be 
reckoned among the great prime ministers but he has been one 
of the most consistently successful of party leaders. How 
exactly does he do it? The reader may know but I do not. Sir 
Winston Churchill is the best known public figure there has ever 
been. He has been writing delightful books about himself for 
more than fifty years. Mr. Attlee has never written a book about 
himself and it may be safely predicted that he never will. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION IN HIMACHAL 
PRADESH, INDIA, 1951 


By IRENE TINKER WALKER 


IMACHAL PRADESH is an unusually small State 
H: north India, with undefined borders separating it 

from Tibet in several places. It was formed in 1948 by 
the merger of twenty-one Punjab Hill States and a few British 
hill stations, and has about one million inhabitants. Presumably 
both its general backwardness and its vital border area induced 
the Government of India to create it as a separate State rather 
than subject it to the vacillations of Punjab politics. Himachal 
Pradesh was administered by a Chief Commissioner until after 
the elections, when a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed to 
guide the newly-formed Assembly. 

This State suffers from widespread unemployment, a low 
standard of health, lack of educational facilities, and absence 
of roads or other means of communication. Acute unemploy- 
ment and poor health are both linked to the prevalence of 
venereal disease in the hills. In the areas studied by the World 
Health Organization or by Indian Health Officers, an average 
of 25 per cent. of the population is shown to be affected, while 
in some villages the incidence is as high as 67 per cent. Because 
of this, it has been difficult to find labourers who can or will 
undertake work on roads, though roads are the primary need 
in this remote and mountainous area. It is mainly the sturdy 
hill women who work in the fields and do the farming, which 
provides some two-thirds of the population with its livelihood. 
Seed potatoes are the main crop now that opium raising has 
been restricted by the Government. There is no pressing need 
for land reform since over 60 per cent. of the farmers own their 
own stony tracts. 

There were about 500 primary schools, 28 high schools, and 
one degree college in the area at the time of the elections. 
Literacy was estimated to be as low as 4 per cent. The result of 
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this lack of education among residents of the State has been 
the large employment in the State service of persons from other 
States, primarily from Uttar Pradesh and East Punjab. A sort 
of parochialism developed during the elections around the 
theme “Himachal for Himachalis’’. 

Almost none of the voters had had previous experience in 
any sort of democratic practice. The elections in this State 
were followed with interest throughout the rest of India, not 
because of any intrinsic significance but because it was the first 
State to go to the polls in India’s first General Election. The 
voters had to choose three members of the Indian House of the 
People (the lower house of the federal legislature) and thirty-six 
members of the local legislative assembly. One of the three seats 
in the House of the People was reserved for the Scheduled Castes, 
and eight seats were similarly reserved in the State Assembly. 

Polling was held in the area bordering on Tibet on 25th 
and 27th October, 1951, in order to avoid the possibility of a 
snow-bound polling party. The majority of the people elsewhere 
voted between 19th and 25th November. Generally speaking 
few of the polling parties had to work more than one day, but 
in one area the elections continued until the end of the month 
because they had only thirty-seven polling parties to man 198 
booths. The organization of the itineraries of the parties and 
the transportation of the ballot boxes, ballot papers, etc., to all 
parts of the State required detailed administrative planning. 
This aspect of the elections functioned smoothly under Capt. 
I. Sen, Chief Electoral Officer for the State. 

On the other hand, the voter was not well prepared for 
polling day. Except for a few mock elections—more to give 
practice to the administrators than to the voters—there had 
been no attempt by the Government to explain the process of 
voting to the villagers. The officials, perhaps because they were 
mainly ‘‘on loan”’ from other States, were afraid of beingaccused 
of partisan activities if they undertook any type of explanation 
and they remained rigidly aloof from the elections. Several 
officials claimed that it was the duty of the parties, not of the 
Government, to educate the voters. 

A party system hardly existed in Himachal Pradesh at the 
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time of the elections. Even the local Congress Party—though 
by far the best organized—was in such a state of confusion that 
the All-India Congress Committee felt compelled to send out 
an official to see what was happening to the funds which it was 
supplying. This lack of organization is easily explained. After 
all, Himachal Pradesh is not a pivotal State; indeed it is hardly 
important for anything but its timber, its seed potatoes, and its 
climate. Before Independence none of the Punjab Hill States 
was large enough to warrant the expenditure that would have 
been necessary, given the difficulties of communication in the 
area, to establish a strong Praja Mandal! movement. Since 
Himachal Pradesh was established, important events else- 
where in the country have prevented any party from concentrat- 
ing on organization there or indeed anywhere else in India. 
The ideas of democracy or of political parties that did reach 
these distant, backward areas were a sort of backwash from the 
issues raging in the plains below. During these elections, the 
people of the, hills for the first time were subjected to mass 
political proselytizing. 

When the election dates were announced, the inexperienced 
State Congress Party was flooded with applications for the 
endorsement of candidatures. Here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for Congress to orient itself as a party really supporting 
the policy which the party pamphlets announced, rather than 
to remain a movement whose raison d’étre had long since passed 
away. But the party leaders in the State did not take advantage 
of this. Instead there was a marked tendency for the party to 
pick a candidate for his chances of winning a seat, regardless of 
his previous political views. The central selection committee of 
the Congress Party was presumably unfamiliar with local 
politics and had to rely upon the State committee’s advice. 
Thus the Congress included ex-Rajas, among others, on its list 
of candidates. In one area there was public outcry at this 
neglect of principles. Congress withdrew its ticket from the 
Raja and stayed out of the contest. Still the Raja won; his head- 
men brought their villagers to vote. 


1 Congress-backed organizations in Princely States agitating for 
independence. 
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The Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party (Peasants, Workers, 
Peoples Party, generally referred to as K.M.P.P., a break-away 
from Congress) and the Bharatiya Jan Sangh! seemed anxious 
to try their strength against the Congress. They spread them- 
selves much too thinly by setting up two candidates each for 
the parliamentary seats, and by putting up twenty-two and 
ten candidates respectively for the thirty-six Assembly seats. 
The Socialists and the Scheduled Caste Federation each tried 
for one seat to the House of the People and were joined by the 
Hindu Mahasabha! in contesting Assembly seats. But the 
organization of these parties was new and not very effective. 
Further, Congress had had its pick of the available candidates. 
The issue of party loyalty did not really arise since there was no 
tradition of party politics in this area. 

Party platforms counted for little or nothing in the election 
in this State. It is doubtful whether the average voter even 
understood what a party is or claims to be. There was, however, 
some association of the Congress symbol with Pandit Nehru as 
a result of his tour of the State. Most voters knew the name of 
Nehru, although many thought he was the new Governor- 
General and wondered just exactly why he wanted their piece 
of paper. 

The issue which the voter did understand and which 
mattered most to him concerned the building of roads. Roads 
would help the farmer to market his crops and would reduce 
his loss by damage in transit. Roads would open up areas for 
health treatment and education, they could give employment, 
they are necessary for the defence of the Indian frontier. But 
since every candidate promised roads, personal appeals to the 
voter counted heavily. It was typical of a voter to promise his 
vote to the first party or candidate who asked for it. Nor would 
he change his mind once his promise was given, even though 
another candidate might impress him more. The idea of making 
a choice among the various candidates did not seem widely 
appreciated among the voters. In many villages the headmen 
told the villagers how they should vote. Sometimes the headmen 
decided which candidate to support by discussing it with the 
1 Conservative Hindu parties. 
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village elders and then insisting that the whole village follow 
their counsel. But all too often the headman had been briefed 
by the local Raja, who was very likely the candidate himself. 

The number of candidates in the field, and particularly 
their apparent similarity of qualifications and of political views, 
tended to confuse the voter. There were 135 persons standing 
for the thirty-six seats in the Assembly and ten for the three 
parliamentary seats. Only one woman was contesting the 
elections, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, the Min‘sier of Health. 

The existence of double constituencies on both the State 
and national levels added to the confusion. In a double con- 
stituency, the voter was given two ballot papers as he entered 
the booth. These papers had the same number but one was 
designated “‘A’’. In the booth he would find some boxes with 
symbols in a circle of black. Those symbols without circles 
indicated that the candidate was standing for the general seat 
while the ringed symbols meant he was a candidate for the 
reserved seat. The voter was supposed to put one ballot paper 
in a ringed-symbol box, and one in a plain-symbol box. When 
the votes were counted, the papers were piled in numerical 
order ; if both the papers of one number were in one box, only 
one vote was valid. The “‘general” candidate and the “reserved” 
candidate with the highest number of votes were declared 
elected for their respective seats even though they did not 
necessarily have the two highest number of votes among all the 
candidates who were standing. 

The large number of candidates and the existence of double 
constituencies meant that when the voter entered the booth he 
was confronted with a long line of ballot boxes. It is no wonder 
that the illiterate and often frightened voter could not remem- 
ber what he had been instructed to do. Frequently he would 
place his vote on top of the box, or put both ballot papers in 
one box. Indeed, several candidates instructed their supporters 
to put both papers in their box in order to prevent the voter from 
inadvertently casting hissecond ballot paper fora rival candidate. 

Nonetheless, the number of people who did understand 
what they were doing—however vaguely—was impressive. 
They realized that in some way their vote did count. Why else 
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would everyone be wooing them? Even a twenty-eight year 
old woman understood that her slip of paper would help send 
the Raja “to see after our troubles”. She and her bent old 
mother had walked over two miles to vote, and both of them 
were Carrying a pink card which bore the Raja’s symbol. The 
headman had given it to her so that she would remember for 
whom she was to vote. For a day, at least, she knew she was 
important. Even that is a beginning. 

In the event it was the Congress’s election. It won two- 
thirds of the Assembly seats and all those for the House of the 
People, after an Independent candidate allowed himself to be 
adopted by the party in a constituency for which the Congress 
nominee was rejected. 

The General Election in Himachal Pradesh was a new and 
amazing experience for most of the people. Traditional loyalties 
and individual personalities counted most; the Congress Party 
assured itself of victory by picking candidates with these things 
in mind. Little was done to prepare the new voter for polling 
day, yet 34.7 per cent. of the eligible voters exercised their 
franchise. In this hilly backward State, that is a laudable 
record. The success of the voting arrangements shows that a 
well trained and generally unbiased administration can con- 
duct elections under almost any circumstances. Without such a 
valuable legacy from the British, the elections might well have 
been a fiasco. 

The function of the administration during an election is to 
provide free and secret elections and this the Indian Admini- 
strator, functioning under the independent Electoral Commis- 
sion, did admirably well. The function of the party system is to 
give the voter a meaningful choice of candidates. On the 
whole, the parties did not do this. The Congress Party often 
chose its candidates on grounds of expediency. This was not 
necessarily untrue in other parties though the Left-Wing parties 
tended to have more “‘dedicated”’ candidates. But the Congress 
victories bear little relation to the calibre of its candidates or to 
its policies. For the most part Congress was cashing in on the 
vast goodwill it had created during the Independence struggle; 
Nehru’s leadership was its greatest asset. 
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The parties also failed the electorate by being so numerous, 
In a sophisticated country it may be possible for many parties 
to exist without confusing the voter by their slightly differing 
ideological bases. In India the number of parties succeeded in 
little more than insuring a Congress victory. The criticism of 
the Congress government came mostly from the Left, and it is 
to the Left that the challenge still lies. Congress promised many 
things, more than it has done. Its promises may not mean so 
much to the electorate next time if they are not kept now. 

One of the wisest things that the Government of India has 
done was to insist on holding the General Election as soon as 
it could, and to ignore the critics who insisted that elections were 
impossible in an undeveloped and uneducated country such as 
India. By doing so, it has proved to the world and to its own 
people that democracy shall have a fair chance in India. Time 
alone can tell whether it will finally succeed. 
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PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
GENERAL ELECTION, 1953 


by T. W. Price 


N 26th May, 1948, the Union of South Africa held its 
first post-war General Election. The then Prime 
Minister, Field-Marshal Smuts, leader of the United 
Party, went to the polls on his war record. To the amazement 
of everybody (not least the Nationalist opposition) the result was 
a complete upheaval which put Smuts out of office and gave 
the Union its first Nationalist Government under Dr. Malan, 
the veteran opponent of Smuts over many years of political life. 
The figures of the 1948 election show the change which resulted: 


1943-1948 
Smuts Government: 89 United Party, 6 Labour Party, 
6 Others... na 7" .. IOI 
Malan Opposition: 49 Nationalist Party. . vie “< 
Independent: 3 Native Representatives .. oe a 
Smuts Majority 55 


1948 Election 


Malan Government: 71 Nationalist Party, 9 Afrikaner Party 80 

Smuts Opposition: 64 United Party,6 Labour Party .. 70 

Independent: 3 Native Representatives .. oe 
Malan Majority 7 


Although it was widely rumoured at the time that this upset 
was caused mainly by returned ex-servicemen and others, tired 
of the war years and anxious for a change of government in the 
hope of better economic conditions and a reduction in the cost of 
living, it seems fairly clear that what actually took place was a 
resurgence in the country districts—the “‘platteland”—of the 
traditional nationalistic politics associated with these remoter 
and more sparsely populated areas of the Union. The country 
districts of the Transvaal and the Cape Province (with notable 
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exceptions in the neighbourhood of Cape Town and in the 
traditionally anti-Nationalist parts of the Eastern Province), 
the whole of the sparsely populated Orange Free State (apart 
from Bloemfontein City) and three country constituencies in 
the extreme North-West of Natal turned against Smuts. Besides 
the platteland seats, important new peri-urban seats on the 
outskirts of Cape Town and Johannesburg turned Nationalist 
as a result of population movements which had brought a large 
influx of lower middle-class voters from the platteland to these 
areas. Very few English-speaking voters changed their alle- 
giance to Smuts, and the hard core of about one-third of the 
Afrikaans-speaking voters who had always followed him also 
stood firm. Together, these groups continued toforma majority of 
the voters, for the final figures showed that although Smuts was 
out as the result of the vagaries of the electoral system, he had 
received nearly sixty per cent of the votes cast. This odd and 
unsatisfactory result was caused by the system of “loading” 
town and “‘unloading”’ country constituencies. 

With the three Native Representatives inflexibly opposed to 
Nationalist policies, Malan in 1948 could not count upon a 
larger working majority than six, reduced in Committee to five. 
It was felt by many that the Nationalists would be unable to 
govern for very long in such circumstances, and that overtures 
would have to be made for yet another coalition—of which 
South African politics have seen so many—or that the Govern- 
ment would be obliged to go to the country again in an endeav- 
our to increase its majority. Neither of these eventualities 
occurred; the Government continued to hold power, in spite of 
single-figure majorities in continuous and stubbornly-contested 
parliamentary divisions. It should be borne in mind that the 
Union Parliament sits for only six months of the year, which 
places much less strain on the members than continuous 
sittings throughout the year with relatively short recesses. 
Nevertheless, the strain was felt in some degree by the Govern- 
ment forces, until the pressure was eased by welcome recruits 
from South West Africa. 

It had been felt by many for some time that the South 
African citizens who form the bulk of the population in the 
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European areas of that territory should be represented in the 
Union Parliament. Very little objection in principle was taken, 
therefore, when the Government introduced a Bill for this pur- 
pose. The proposal that there should be no less than six such 
representatives was not received with much enthusiasm, as this 
was Clearly giving the territory a most excessive representation. 
Nevertheless, the Government used its majority to ensure the 
passage of the Bill in the form it wished. Elections were held in 
six new parliamentary constituencies in South West Africa in 
1950, and six new Nationalist members came to Cape Town to 
give the Government a safe working majority of ten to twelve. 
The Afrikaner Party, always an uneasy outpost of the National- 
ist Party, was absorbed into it, and its leader, Havenga, once 
one of Smuts’ lieutenants, became leader of Malan’s strength- 
ened forces. 

In spite of the evidence to the contrary, the Nationalist 
Government asserted from the beginning of its rule that it con- 
sidered that it had received a “mandate” from the people to 
carry out its apartheid policy, with its emphasis on the further 
reduction of the very small amount of political influence exerted 
by the non-European voters on the common roll in the Cape 
Province. Its attempts to remove these voters from the common 
roll and to give them separate representation of a restricted 
character, on the lines of the treatment of the Native voters in 
1936, were strongly resisted by the Opposition. Unable to obtain 
the two-thirds majority required by the South Africa Act, the 
Government attempted to proceed without such a majority, 
which brought it into sharp conflict with the Supreme Court 
and caused an unprecedented political and constitutional 
crisis. Against this dark background, accentuated by the ever- 
increasing cost of living, the troubled life of the tenth Union 
Parliament ran to its close. At the time of the dissolution of the 
House of Assembly in February, 1953, the alignment of the 
political forces in it stood as follows: 


Malan Government: 86 Nationalist Party ‘ . 86 
Strauss Opposition: 64 United Party, 6 Labour Party 70 
Independent: 3 Native Representatives . ie 


Malan Majority 13 
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The South Africa Act originally required the appointment 
of a Delimitation Commission after every census. It had become 
obvious that this provision did not meet the situation in view of 
much more fundamental population increases and movements 
than the framers of the Act had envisaged. Accordingly, the Act 
was amended in order to ensure a new delimitation of constitu- 
encies in time for the 1953 General Election. It was clear that 
considerable changes would have to be made in the new de- 
limitation as compared with the previous one in 1947. The 
Commission, consisting of three Supreme Court Judges 
appointed by the Government, began its sittings in July, 1952, 
and issued its report in January, 1953. It is essential to realize 
what issues are involved in a South African delimitation. The 
procedure is laid down by the South Africa Act: in the first 
place, there being only 150 seats to go round, the Commission 
has to calculate the proportion of that number to be allocated to 
each Province. Population shifts in favour of the Transvaal 
since 1947 led to the increasing of the representation of that 
Province from sixty-six seats to sixty-eight, and to the reduction 
of the Cape representation from fifty-five seats to fifty-four and 
of that of Natal from sixteen to fifteen, while the number of seats 
in the Orange Free State remained at thirteen. When the 
Provincial representation has been fixed, the Commission has 
then to fix a “quota”, or average number of voters per con- 
stituency, for each Province. The Cape Province invariably 
finds itself prejudiced in this, as in the preceding calculation, 
particularly as only European voters can be taken into account 
in calculating proportions and quotas. On the other hand, the 
Transvaal tends to be over-represented. The Provincial quotas 
fixed for the 1953 election were as follows (with the previous 
figures in brackets) : 


Maximum Minimum 
number of voters “Quota” number of voters 
per constituency per constituency 

Transvaal 11,721 (10,084) 10,193 (8,769) 8,665 (7,454) 


Natal 12,049 (9,662 
O.F. State 12,085 (10,245 


10,477 (8,402) 8,905 (7,142) 


) 

Cape Province 12,802 (10,934) 11,132(9,508) 9,462 (8,082) 
) 
) 10,509 (8,909) 8,933 (7,573) 
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It will be seen that there is a considerable difference between 
the maximum and minimum figures in the above table. Section 
40 of the South Africa Act empowers a Delimitation Commis- 
sion to “load” or “unload” constituencies up to fifteen per cent 
either way, taking into account the following factors: 

(a) community or diversity of interests; 

(6) means of communication; 

(c) physical features; 

(d) existing electoral boundaries; 

(e) sparsity or density of population. 

The practical effect of this much controverted clause has in- 
variably been to favour markedly the rural constituencies. It 
was this effect which enabled a considerable over-all minority of 
voters of Nationalist and Afrikaner Party persuasion to put 
Smuts out of office in 1948, and, as might be supposed, much 
discontent was expressed at this result. When the revised figures 
were calculated, fears were expressed that the effect on Strauss, 
Smuts’ successor, would be the same. Strenuous arguments 
were therefore put before the Commission in an endeavour to 
convince it that there was no necessity to permit rural con- 
stituencies to be so grossly over-represented as they had tended 
to be in the past. It was argued that conditions had changed so 
much since 1909 that it was doubtful whether anything but the 
most minor and unavoidable differentiations should be allowed 
as between any one constituency and another. The Commission 
remained entirely unconvinced and unaffected by these argu- 
ments, and when its final report was published it was seen that 
most rural constituencies had been “unloaded” and most urban 
ones “‘loaded”’, so that on an average there was a difference of 
about twenty per cent between the two, except in the Free State, 
which is almost entirely rural. In general, therefore, four 
“‘platteland” votes were made equal to five town votes. The 
effect of this was to continue to give the Nationalist Party a 
formidable advantage, which was clearly shown in the election 
results. The position in South West Africa was even more 
anomalous, in view of the considerable over-representation of 
the voters in that territory, making one South West African vote 
worth between two and three Union votes. 
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The election campaign was short, but very sharp. Allowing 
for the Easter “‘truce”—strictly observed by all—there was 
barely a month for the candidates to gather their forces and put 
their policies before the electorate. Hundreds of election meet- 
ings were held all over the country, and political leaders 
travelled great distances to speak at as many of these as possible. 
Feelings ran high at many of the meetings, and in an un- 
comfortably large proportion of them enthusiasm degenerated 
into hooliganism. It is more than doubtful whether these 
exhausting circuses ever convince a single voter that he should 
change his allegiance, but they are a traditional part of South 
African electioneering, to which large numbers of voters—and 
others—come, who would feel cheated if no meetings were held. 
The innovation of party political broadcasts was also intro- 
duced—probat'y to very little effect, particularly as very few 
of the protagonists seemed to have the remotest idea of micro- 
phone technique and either harangued their unseen audiences 
like soap-box orators, or else slowly and painfully read their 
way through a series of platitudes. Much more significant was 
the personal canvassing—‘“‘huisbesoek’’—always an important 
feature of South African elections. 

The United Party, working with the complete co-operation 
of the Labour Party, attacked the Government vehemently on 
the constitutional issue, the alleged failure to deal with the ever- 
rising cost of living, and the racial tensions caused by the 
apartheid policy, not only as between Europeans and non- 
Europeans, but also as between Afrikaans-speaking and English- 
speaking elements, as seen in the educational policy of separ- 
ating the children rigidly in schools and depriving parents of the 
right to decide on the language in which their children should 
be educated—a policy which had given rise to intense feeling, 
particularly in the Transvaal. The Nationalist Party took its 
stand on apartheid and Afrikaner nationalism, raising the cries of 
Mau-Mau, United Nations, Communists, “‘liberalists”, and the 
British Labour Party—all dangerous matters for South Africa. 
Strauss cried ““Vote U.P. to be free, and for the right to vote 
again’’. Malan replied, “‘Vote Nat. for the sakeof Afrikanerdom 
and a White man’s South Africa’”’. 


Cc 
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Throughout the campaign, all parties emphasized the 
gravity and importance of the issues confronting the voters, and 
urged everybody to make sure of voting. All election agents 
went to enormous trouble, and considerable organization was 
devoted to the collection of postal votes by persons who for one 
reason or another would be unable to vote on polling day. Many 
thousands of postal votes were recorded. 

Nomination day brought some surprises. One was the un- 
usually large number of unopposed candidates. The Opposition 
decided to fight every seat, with the exceptionof that held by the 
Speaker and, as a gesture, the Prime Minister. Both these 
gentlemen, on becoming aware that they had been returned 
unopposed, appeared to be not only very pleased but also very 
surprised. Omitting these two seats, the United Party nomin- 
ated 148 and the Labour Partysix candidates to fight the remain- 
ing 154 seats to be contested (the Native Representatives, being 
elected at regular intervals, are not affected by dissolutions). On 
the other hand, the Nationalist Party left no less than nineteen 
United Party candidates unopposed in constituencies in which 
they had decided that they had no chance of even embarrassing 
them by opposing them. In one of these constituencies an 
Independent of Nationalist persuasion put himself up to oppose 
the United Party candidate. These nineteen seats were all in 
United Party strongholds in Cape Town, Johannesburg, and 
Natal. Another surprise was in the appearance of three Inde- 
pendent Nationalists in the Transvaal, standing against both 
official candidates. These were would-be official Nationalist 
candidates who had lost the nomination to more favoured 
persons and who hoped that local connections might still win 
them the seats. Before polling day, Mr. Christie, the leader of 
the Labour Party died, necessitating a by-election in the 
Opposition stronghold of Johannesburg City, and leaving 
135 contests to be decided at the election itself. 

Wednesday, 15th April, 1953, brought ideal weather con- 
ditions and unprecedented scenes. There was no doubt that 
the voters had taken heed of the exhortations to vote. At many 
polling stations in all parts of the country queues began to form 

as early as five in the morning, and by the time polling began at 
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seven o’clock there were hundreds waiting for admission. A 
feature commented on by all was the huge preponderance of 
women voters. Both sides had organized very efficient transport 
arrangements, and in some cases voters were taken hundreds of 
miles to vote in constituencies in which they were registered. In 
some districts, mainly rural, polling was practically completed 
by early afternoon—one country polling district in the Caledon 
area reported a 100 per cent poll by five o’clock! In the towns 
the pressure grew again towards evening and in many instances 
polling continued up to an hour after the doors were closed at 
eight o’clock. There was no doubt that the election would be a 
real trial of strength. 

In some constituencies, counting began as soon as possible 
after voting had ceased. In others this was not possible owing to 
the scattered positions of the polling stations. In these cases the 
counting usually began by agreement early on Thursday morn- 
ing. In either event the postal votes had to be checked and 
counted first, a long and tedious process which delayed the 
expected announcement of the results for many hours. It had 
been expected that by two o’clock on Thursday morning about 
thirty results would have been announced and all wireless 
stations stayed on the air until that time. So overwhelmed were 
the electoral officers by the huge poll that no more than three 
results had been announced by that time. But during Thursday 
morning the first results began to come in steadily and by noon 
several things were becoming apparent. The first was that the 
United Party was receiving steady support throughout the 
country; in its traditional strongholds it had increased its 
majorities in the most spectacular manner, in some cases doub- 
ling and nearly trebling them, while in other areas its candidates 
had gone down fighting, often with returns significantly higher 
than in 1948. The second was that the Nationalists were 
stronger than ever in the platteland, although their majorities 
were nothing like those being returned in strong United Party 
seats. The third was that practically all the vital marginal seats 
were going to the Nationalists with small but mostly slightly 
increased majorities. It thus soon became obvious that the 
United Party could not win, and that the loaded platteland vote 
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would put the Nationalists in again, with an increased parlia- 
mentary majority, but probably still supported only by a 
minority of the votes cast. As the results came from the country 
districts all through Thursday afternoon and night and Friday 
morning, the tale of Nationalist candidates returned steadily 
increased, until the final result brought the following position: 


Nationalist Party 94 (8 seats gained) 
United Party 57 (7 seats lost) 
Labour Party 4 (1 seat lost) 


Giving the Labour Party Johannesburg City, which they are 
bound to win, and taking into account the three Native Repre- 
sentatives, this gives the Malan Government a solid parliament- 
ary majority of twenty-nine, as safe a majority as that of 1948 
was precarious and one which will enable Malan to govern with- 
out fear of a sudden disaster in the House. It is, however, still 
thirteen short of a two-thirds majority, and that is a large num- 
ber in the House of Assembly. 

It will be observed that no Independents were returned. In 
fact, the Independent candidates were absolutely massacred. 
The Liberal Independent in the Cape withdrew unofficially 
before polling day; that he therefore polled only fifty-one votes 
and lost his deposit was not surprising. But the fate of the three 
Independent Nationalists in the Transvaal was humiliating and 
instructive. When Mr. J. MacKie lost the official Conservative 
nomination in Galloway, he stood as an Independent Con- 
servative, and won the seat from his official Conservative and 
Labour opponents. Such an event is impossible in the ranks of 
the well-drilled Nationalist voters. Local ties go for less than 
nothing when the party whip cracks. The three unfortunates 
polled 39, 24 and 24 votes respectively, and lost their deposits in 
particularly humiliating circumstances. The remaining Inde- 
pendent also lost his deposit, polling less than one-fifth of his 
United Party opponent’s votes, but at least he attracted 1,151 
votes, the best of a sorry Transvaal quartet of optimists. 

The Independents were not the only candidates to lose their 
deposits. No less than eight Nationalists suffered the same fate, 
one in Port Elizabeth, the others in Durban and the surrounding 
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districts. It was in these constituencies that the United Party 
majorities soared to record heights, that in Durban North 
reaching a figure of 8,503, nearly eighty-three per cent of the 
total poll, and over seventy-six per cent of the registered voters 
in the constituency. Very much the same fate would have over- 
taken a Nationalist who had been bold enough to stand in such 
seats as Rondebosch or Sea Point or South Peninsular, Hough- 
ton or Hillbrow or Von Brandis, but these went by default as 
has already been indicated. On the other hand, not a single 
United Party or Labour Party candidate lost his deposit, a most 
remarkable phenomenon, indicating clearly the steady and 
widespread support given to these parties. 

The poll was a record; the percentages were almost fan- 
tastic. The average for the whole country was 87.8 per cent; 
thirty-six constituencies polled over go per cent, the highest 
being Caledon-Bredasdorp (95 per cent) and Karas, S.W.A. 
(96.5 per cent). Only three constituencies polled less than 80 per 
cent: Cape Flats (75.8 per cent), Jeppe (74.6 per cent) and 
Hospital (72.4 per cent). It is interesting to observe that on the 
whole there was a higher poll in the country districts than in the 
towns, which suggests that there is rather more force in the con- 
tention that difficulties of geography and sparseness of popula- 
tion prejudice the country voter less than the Delimitation 
Commission seemed to think. The figures are particularly 
striking in the vast, remote and sparsely populated areas of 
South West Africa, where the poll was Karas 96.5 per cent, 
Midlands 94.3 per cent, Namib 92.9 per cent, Windhoek 90.8 
per cent, Omaruru go per cent, and Etosha, remotest of all, 
88.2 per cent. This gives an average for the whole of the territory 
of over go per cent, a truly staggering figure. 

The final results of the election show that the Nationalist 
Party has firmly entrenched itself on the whole of the platteland, 
with the exception of a few traditionally anti-Nationalist dis- 
tricts in the Eastern Province, and that it has made further 
gains in the poorer peri-urban areas of Cape Town and 
Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth and Pretoria. It has conquered 
the last United Party outpost in the Orange Free State and 
retained its grip on South West Africa and the North-Western 
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corner of Natal. On the other hand, it has failed to make the 
slightest impression in Cape Town, Johannesburg, Durban, 
Pietermaritzburg, the greater part of the country districts of 
Natal, or the predominantly English-speaking areas of the 
Eastern Province based on Grahamstown and East London. It 
is clear that, in spite of the fact that the Nationalist Party has 
increased its parliamentary majority from thirteen to thirty, the 
actual change in voting allegiance has been insignificant. The 
increase in Nationalist votes polled was less than 80,000, which 
is probably largely owing to the fact that Afrikaans-speaking 
youth is twice as numerous as English-speaking. The United 
Party retains the support of the majority of voters throughout 
the whole country, including practically the whole of the 
English-speaking vote and a hard core of thirty per cent of the 
Afrikaans-speaking vote, but its forces are hopelessly prejudiced 
by the present electoral system, as the following analysis shows: 





Nat. Party United Party Labour Party Independents 
Votes Seats Votes Seats Votes Seats Votes Seats 


Cape Province 231,801 30 274,217 24 51 Oo 
Transvaal 285,025 43 287,464 22 14,677 2 1,239 oO 
Natal 32,609 2 £87,868 11 15,541 2 

O.F. State 83,536 13 33,110 Oo 

S.W. Africa 13,305 6 10,021 oO 





Totals 646,276 94 692,680 57 30,218 4 1,290 oO 





In calculating the above figures, the generally accepted 
method has been adopted of crediting an unopposed candidate 
with 6,000 votes and the other side with 2,000 votes. This calcu- 
lation is somewhat weighted against the eighteen unopposed 
United Party seats, but it will be seen that the Government, 
with not more than 45 per cent of the votes, gained 61 per cent 
of the seats, while the Opposition, with at least 55 per cent of the 
votes, gained only 39 per cent of the seats. 

And so the Nationalist Government of Dr. Malan enters on 
a new lease of life with a strong parliamentary majority, but 
still a long way from a two-thirds majority and still representing 
only a minority of the voters, the majority of whom continue to 
support the Opposition led by Mr. Strauss. 
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THE NEW ITALIAN ELECTORAL LAW 
By Roy Pryce 


her electoral law for reasons of political expediency. In the 

process, her political life has become notably more embit- 
tered and her parliamentary system subjected to great strain. 
During the passage of the measure, sessions continued day and 
night without pause in both Chambers; deputies and senators 
were forced by the tactics of the Opposition to snatch uneasy 
rest at their places or in the corridors while Communists and 
their supporters held the floor. One senator did so for practically 
nine hours without a pause; the President of that body resigned 
and it had to be dissolved because of the disorder that was pro- 
voked. Ordinary parliamentary business has been badly dis- 
organized, while outside Parliament strikes and demonstrations 
have been held against what the opposition has called “‘la legge 
truffa’”’—the law that is a cheat. The declared aim of those who 
support it, on the other hand, is “the defence of democracy”. It 
is a familiar phrase that bears the same embarrassing shine as a 
worn-out suit. What in fact does it mean? 

Fundamentally it means altering the 1948 electoral system 
for the Lower Chamber so that in the existing state of the parties 
it can be relied on to produce a flourishing majority for a govern- 
ment of the right complexion. Precisely because it all sounds so 
familiar it is important to investigate what exactly is involved. 

Two major proposals are made. First, that the system of 
“related lists”, already allowed in local elections, shall be 
admitted at a General Election. Secondly, that a bonus of 
seats shall be given to that group of parties which gains more 
than 50 per cent. of the total votes. By a piece of mathematical 
magic, that is, the group of parties which gains, by however 
slight a margin, more than half the votes cast, automatically 
receives 385 seats out of the total of 590; the equivalent of a 
65 per cent. poll. 


Jie: is the latest country in Western Europe to modify 
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The system into which it is introduced is a comparatively 
straightforward proportional one. It consists of a number of 
electoral colleges, in which the elector expresses a preference 
for one of the lists presented, and within that list for three or 
four of the candidates, according to the size of the constituency. 
For the allocation of the seats an electoral quotient is established 
(by dividing the total number of votes by a figure reached by 
adding three to the number of deputies to be elected) and 
deputies are assigned as far as each list yields this number. For 
the ‘“‘remaindered”’ seats and votes there is a national college 
which completes the process. The only exception to this system 
is the Val d’Aosta which is a single-member constituency. 
There the curious provision is made that in the event of an 
indecisive first vote, and a subsequent ballot that results in 
parity between the two leading contestants, the elder candidate 
shall be declared elected. 

The initiative to alter this law did not spring from a sense 
of injustice among the young electors of the Val d’Aosta, how- 
ever. The amending proposal came from the Government, and 
was presented by the Minister of the Interior, Signor Scelba, 
on 21st October, 1952. The object, he said, was the correction 
of certain shortcomings of the existing system—in particular the 
better reconciliation of the expression of minority views with 
stable majority government. Excessive fragmentation, that is, 
had to be avoided. A critic might observe, however, that it 
would be difficult to prove from the experience of the Legisla- 
ture elected on the proportional system of 1948 that Italy has 
suffered from either evil. Far from there having been a multipli- 
cation of minor parties, the tendency since the war has been 
exactly the opposite. Nor has Italy suffered like France from 
unstable government. Signor De Gasperi has ridden success- 
fully through five years of office with the Centre coalition which 
resulted from the 1948 election. 

Other defenders of the measure were less ingenuous than the 
Minister. Members of the Christian Democratic Party, the 
largest of the Centre groups, made it quite clear that it was fear 
for the future that had precipitated the proposal. As was 
demonstrated last September, at the time that the Cabinet was 
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occupied with the problem, the shifts in power had produced a 
situation which made it unlikely that any group could get a 
majority under the existing law. The Communists and their 
allies did not seem likely to get more than about a third of the 
votes, and the Christian Democrats were in much the same 
position, having lost ground to the Right. The measure is more 
properly to be regarded, therefore, as an attempt to preserve 
the status quo rather than to defend any theoretical niceties of 
representation. 

Technically it is of great interest. On inspection much of the 
overt simplicity of its magic disappears. This is particularly 
true of the detailed provisions for the calculation of the premio 
or bonus. In the first place, the primary process of arriving at 
the result of the voting is removed from the sphere of the local 
constituency. The function of the local President of the college 
is limited at the end of the voting to the determination of the 
totals of votes for the various lists in his area. These he then 
consigns to a central office. Here all the major calculations 
take place; only later does the individual constituency return 
to an active role in the selection of its own representatives. 
The first process at the national office is to calculate the national 
totals for each separate party. Those parties which have 
declared themselves to be in alliance are then grouped together. 
Has any one group succeeded in getting more than half the 
total votes ? If not, the 1948 system will be used again without 
alteration. Similarly it would be used if one group has already 
gained 65 per cent. of the total seats, in which case there is 
clearly no need for the premio. For that group which falls within 
the provisions of the new part of the law, however, a total of 
385 seats is immediately declared; at the same time the 
minority automatically receives 204. 

The answer to the sum is thus already known; now it has 
to be worked backwards. Almost like a guilty schoolboy the 
law has some difficulty in bending to its predetermined end 
the links between premises and conclusion. The Constitution 
of the Italian Republic requires that there shall be a repre- 
sentative for each 80,000 persons; a certain amount of juggling 
is therefore necessary to make sure that the local totals are 
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brought into harmony with the agreed national result of 
385 :204. 

A national quotient for the majority and minority groups 
can be speedily arrived at, and with the aid of this the major 
division of seats between the two groups in each constituency 
arranged. This even for a modest mathematical mind is not 
difficult. The real trouble arises, however, in the final process of 
reconciling this calculated distribution with the actual votes 
cast in the constituencies for the individual parties. Quotients 
for the separate lists are first worked out to show their relation 
to one another in terms of the seats available. In the actual 
apportioning of these places some difficulties then arise. In fact, 
two graduated tables are needed, one showing the parties 
according to unit indices arranged in order of descending 
strength; the second according to decimal indices. By con- 
sidering the two together, and by taking the minor parties first, 
it is calculated that everyone can be fitted in—except the ghostly 
figures represented by “‘remainders”’ who are dealt with at the 
national college which apportions them (again according to the 
predetermined ratio) to seats which have also been remaindered 
from the constituencies. 

To the layman the mechanics of this look somewhat 
mysterious. So, too, apparently do they to the mathematicians. 
In the minority report which came out of the parliamentary 
commission’s examination of the project, the argument sud- 
denly develops into a vast expanse of algebraical signs which 
purport (and perhaps in fact succeed) to show that the proposal, 
mathematically speaking, is not very good form. And apart 
from the more obscure calculations, there are other important 
criticisms to be made. The project, for example, does not 
specify to how many places of decimals the calculations are to 
be taken, an omission which it is claimed can mean life or death 
to a deputy here and there. Moreover, the disparity between 
the actual number of votes needed for the election of deputies 
can be remarkably high—not only between majority and 
minority representatives, but also within these groups accord- 
ing to the individual constituency. It is possible, too, that the 
party with the largest national total may fail to find the seats 
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due to it in the local unit if (as is provided) the claims of the 
lesser parties are considered first. In a small constituency like 
Campobasso, for example, which has only five seats and four 
minority parties, strange things are likely to happen. 

As a technical device, therefore, the new provisions are not 
without serious criticism. The premio which the majority can 
regard as falling like dew from heaven upon the proportional 
desert of the land to produce a fine, flourishing crop of votes 
looks uncommonly like a strong dose of poison to the minority. 
One of the more striking features of the measure, for instance, 
is the assault that it levels against a minority that approaches 
the bastions of the majority secure in its possession of power 
perhaps by virtue of only one vote. As both groups near the 
50 per cent. mark, so the relationship of majority to minority 
tends towards 2:1. This is clearly not even good mathematics. 
More than this, however, the law is impressive in its obscurity. 
In comparison with the tortuous calculations that must go on 
under this system the simple statement in a uninominal con- 
stituency that A has won because he has a single vote more than 
B may even seem to represent supreme political virtue. It is at 
least readily intelligible. 

The Communists have found further grounds on which to 
fight the measure. They say that it is unconstitutional. In fact 
the Constitution itself says no more than that the suffrage shall 
be equal, direct and universal—there is no requirement that 
it shall be proportional. Critics argue, however, that this law 
does not respect the equality of voting power given to each 
citizen. Since the national quotient for the election of a majority 
deputy is less than that for a minority deputy they say that it is 
clear that not all votes carry equal weight. Hence “‘la legge 
truffa’’. 

Another general objection is that under the new arrange- 
ments a strong element of centralization is introduced into the 
electoral procedure. When all the results have to be consigned 
to and elaborated at a central office, the danger of them being 
tampered with is clearly one to be reckoned with seriously. It is 
an invitation to those who lust after power. Moreover, even 
should this peril have ample safeguards, there remains the 
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wider argument against centralization of any form. When so 
much of life is already removed into the orbit of decisions in 
remote offices, it is clearly undesirable that an electoral process 
should be subjected toa similar fate. This should be—according 
to the ancient canons of democracy—an immediate experience 
of government on the part of each citizen. In Italy it now 
threatens to be one more pronouncement from afar. 

For the most part the criticism of the Opposition has 
necessarily concentrated on the provision of the bonus. In this 
the Nenni Socialists have joined, even though they have had to 
face posters quoting their leader who in 1945 was in favour of a 
premio for the majority that would ensure stability in the midst 
of proportion. Against the admission of electoral pacts, they 
are on less sure ground since they have themselves already 
practised this to good effect in the administrative elections. 

The new provisions clearly envisage a system of majority 
and minority blocks; it is between these that the elector has to 
choose. Is not this, observers have asked, a move towards con- 
verting an election into a plebiscite, with no more than a simple 
“tyes” or “‘no” on the part of the elector? In this way the body 
politic would soon fall ill, its strength sapped by the very 
disease that it is the declared object of the law to avoid. 

It may well be asked, too, whether such a device does not 
threaten the independent existence of the minor parties. 
Certainly if they belong to the majority group they will share 
in the bonus—but they know full well that their bargaining 
power within the group is severely restricted by the necessity 
to keep within its shelter. It is, perhaps, an embrace that will 
smother. 

Such considerations as these give rise to a certain amount of 
uneasiness about the eventual effects of the new proposals. 
Clearly Signor De Gasperi, who has had a long experience of 
politics in a difficult world, would not have sponsored them had 
he not considered the perils sufficiently grave to take the risk. 
There must be strong and urgent reasons for the change. 
Ostensibly for his party, the Christian Democrats, it means 
holding the Communists at bay and keeping an eye on the 
Missini and Monarchists out on the Right flank. For others— 
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and Italian comment has not failed to place Signor De Gasperi 
himself in this group—it means among other things keeping the 
Right Wing of the Christian Democratic party itself under 
control. 

To counteract the constant pressure from the clerical section 
of his party Signor De Gasperi has relied on co-operation with 
three of the so-called lay parties—the Social Democrats, the 
Republicans, and the Liberals. In them he has hitherto found a 
useful counterpoise. Recently, though, there have been signs 
that a more solid alliance was required to bind them all to- 
gether. It appears that the device of the apparentamento, or 
alliance, allowed by the new law has precisely this function. 
Coeval with the launching of the proposal the Christian Demo- 
cratic party struck a bargain with the other three parties with 
which it has been associated. In this way it is clearly hoped to 
shut out the Right Wing forces which otherwise threatened to 
take more of the substance out of the Christian Democrats by 
attracting into their ranks the more overtly conservative sections 
of the party. The law clearly aims, therefore, to reinforce the 
Centre element in Italian political life. 

Will it succeed ? Tactically it has every promise of success: 
its general strategy though is less certain. To this extent it is 
open to the same criticism that can be levelled against previous 
electoral devices adopted elsewhere. Are they, by their tactics, 
more likely to harm than reinforce the system of government 
which they aim to defend? The danger in Italy is perhaps 
greater than elsewhere. Its history as a unitary nation is short, 
its political experience within that period not altogether a 
happy one. It has great need to guard its parliamentary insti- 
tutions, for hitherto they have not been a strong element in its 
government. Under the Monarchy, the Statuto reserved exten- 
sive powers to the royal prerogative, and there was also—as in 
France—the presence of the Prefect to subtract from the 
importance of the elected local representative. Nor, up to 1913, 
was the Chamber a very representative body of the nation at 
large, being elected by only three million voters. With the 
introduction of universal male suffrage in that year it became, 
it was said at the time, no more than the representative of the 
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illiterate majority of the nation. Worse still, at the beginning of 
the century it experienced practically a decade of being 
“managed” by Giolitti and became as a consequence “no 
more than a Chamber of registration for the orders received 
from a Minister of the Interior who himself elected the 
majority”. It was not surprising that it fell so easy a prey to 
Mussolini—despite the brave but isolated protests of indi- 
viduals. 

Only after the Liberation in the work of the Constituent 
Assembly did parliamentary government receive a strong 
infusion of new blood. To-day its prestige remains high, but the 
present measure raises some doubts as to whether it will remain 
high. Apart from the passions aroused in the course of debating 
the proposal it is undeniable that the retiring Government has 
aimed at adjusting the system for its own benefit. Inevitably this 
raises the question of whether Parliament is no more than the 
plaything of those in power. 

It is one thing to take precautions in face of manifest attempts 
to use an electoral system as a means of confusion within a 
country ; quite another to bring the system into disrepute by the 
counter measures employed. The lesson of men like Depretis and 
Giolitti is writ large on the history of modern Italy. They made 
Parliament work; they were expert tacticians, but under them 
Parliament lost its integrity. It remains to be seen whether the 
present law does not constitute a similar threat to Italian Parlia- 
mentary life. 
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METHODS OF ELECTION IN 
SINGLE-MEMBER CONSTITUENCIES 
By J. F. S. Ross 


based on constituencies each returning a single member, 

or on constituencies each returning several members: 
which is the better plan is a controversial issue that will not be 
discussed here.! But the methods of election appropriate to the 
one case are not appropriate to the other; and the purpose of 
this article is simply to consider, given the existence of single- 
member constituencies, what are the best methods to use in 
them. 

In such a constituency representation cannot be divided 
between different parties. The object of polling, therefore, is 
not to make such a division, but to determine which of the candi- 
dates has the highest degree of acceptability to the hetero- 
geneous electorate as a whole. Ignoring electors who are unable 
to make up their minds, we can assume that every voter has his 
preferences between the candidates. 

Of two candidates, then, every voter will either prefer 
A to B or else B to A—even ifhe dislikes both. So every vote must 
go either to A or to B, and the candidate receiving the larger 
number is clearly and indisputably elected. When, however, 
there are more than two candidates for a single seat, the issue is 
by no means so simple. Let us consider the case of three candi- 
dates: the case of four or more can easily be developed from it. 

With three candidates in the field, the elector’s first choice 
may be any one of the three, A or B or C. Moreover, of the 
remaining two he may be assumed to prefer one to the other. 
His total response to the problem of voting will therefore be 


1 Anyone interested in that issue might care to refer to my Aneurin 
Williams Memorial Lecture, The Achievement of Representative Democracy 


(1951). 
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represented by one or other of the six different sequences ABC, 
ACB, BAC, BCA, CAB, and CBA, where the first letter stands 
for the first choice, and the second letter for the second choice. 
(The third place is taken automatically, since there is only one 
candidate left to fill it.) The total response of the electorate as a 
whole to the challenge of a three-cornered contest is therefore 
composed of six different strands, corresponding to these six 
different sequences. Any equitable electoral system will take 
full account of all these strands. It will attach equal weight 
to every voter’s first choice; and equal, but less, weight to every 
voter’s second choice. 

The electoral process has two parts—recording the votes, 
and counting them—and each requires its appropriate method, 
according to the nature of the election. In a single-member 
constituency with only two candidates, the voter has merely 
to signify which of the two he prefers, indicating his choice by 
putting a mark—conventionally, but not necessarily, a cross, 
X—against that candidate’s name on the ballot-paper. Then 
in the counting process all that is needed is to separate the 
papers into two heaps, one for each candidate, and to ascertain 
their respective totals. 

With three candidates for a single seat the voter should be 
given the opportunity to indicate both his first choice and his 
second, and to distinguish between them. The usual and natural 
method is to put a figure 1 against the name of the first choice, 
and a figure 2 against that of the second—a very simple matter. 
But the counting of the votes is not quite so simple; for it has to 
deal, not with just two preferences, A and B, of equal rank, but 
with three first-preferences, A, B, and C, and also with three 
second-preferences that must be carefully distinguished from 
them. Nevertheless it can be done in a perfectly easy and 
straightforward way. 

We begin by counting all the first-preference votes and 
recording each candidate’s total. Next we count all the second- 
preference votes and again record each candidate’s total. 
Finally we take each candidate’s total of first-preference votes, 
multiply it by an agreed factor, say two, and add on the total 
of his second-preference votes. The grand total is that candi- 
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date’s final score; and the candidate with the highest score 
wins the seat. It is a beautifully simple procedure: every candi- 
date is treated in exactly the same way right through; every 
first-preference vote and every second-preference vote is taken 
into account; and the final scores accurately present the verdict 
of the electors—all of them—on the three candidates. Sound in 
principle, this method is fortunately extremely simple and 
straightforward to operate in practice. Let us for the moment 
call it the symmetrical method, because it deals out even-handed 
justice in so neat and elegant a way. 

Now we must consider some other and _ better-known 
methods that are employed, or have been proposed, for dealing 
with this problem. 

In this and most other English-speaking countries, parlia- 
mentary (or congressional) elections are, in general, conducted 
on the basis of single-member constituencies, with the voting 
and counting methods appropriate to a “straight fight”’ between 
two candidates, as set out above. So long as there are, in fact, 
only two candidates, this procedure is, of course, perfectly 
correct. But unfortunately no modification of either voting or 
counting method is made when more than two candidates 
compete. The voter is required to put a cross against the name 
of his first choice, and is not allowed to indicate his second (or 
subsequent) choice. As before, the ballot-papers are sorted into 
heaps, one for each candidate, and the one with the biggest 
heap wins, even though he may not have obtained a majority 
of the votes given. The result, therefore, does not represent the 
total response of the electorate to the choice placed before it, 
but only an arbitrarily-selected part of that response, the rest 
of which is suppressed. Naturally where one candidate is 
exceptionally popular he is likely to win under this or any other 
system. But, apart from such cases, this system is liable to defeat 
the most popular candidate, and even to elect the least popular. 

Consider, for example, the case where there is a split in the 
Buff ranks, and two Buff candidates oppose one Blue. Under 
our current system the latter may well win the seat, with a 
handsome lead over either of his opponents singly, though the 
Buffs may far outnumber the Blues in the electorate. 


D 
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This way of dealing with the struggle between three or 
more candidates for a single seat is known in this country as 
the relative-majority system and in America as the plurality 
system. It has the superficial charm of crude simplicity, but that 
is about its only merit—unless, indeed, we count it a merit that 
it has been so long in use, or cling to the idea that “‘whatever is, 
is right”. That the system is defective is, of course, no new 
discovery. Nearly half-a-century ago a Royal Commission 
made these comments on it: “It is a remarkable fact that, while 
the single-member constituency is very general in Europe, the 
relative-majority method is practically confined to English- 
speaking countries. All the great European States, and most of 
the smaller ones, have rejected or abandoned it. Our singularity 
in this respect may be simply due to the antiquity of our 
representative institutions, which date from times of rough-and- 
ready expedient, or to the two-party system, which tends to 
limit candidatures and thus to obliterate the distinction between 
relative and absolute majority; but whatever the cause it is an 
eloquent testimony to the severity of the criticisms to which the 
method is open. As a matter of fact it has the most serious defect 
with which a method of election can be charged; in a con- 
tingency which has recently grown commoner it actually 
promotes the return of the least popular candidate”’.! That is 
a pretty damning verdict; and it is sad to realize that even now, 
forty-three years later, we have done nothing to rid ourselves 
of this reproach. 

Recognizing that the minority successes produced by this 
system are highly undesirable, almost every country in Europe 
—except the United Kingdom—long ago took steps to eliminate 
them, and to this end mostly adopted the second ballot. Under 
this system, if no candidate obtains an absolute majority at 
the first polling, a second polling is held after an interval, and 
on this occasion only the candidates who had the best and the 
second-best scores in the first ballot are allowed to stand.? 
With only two candidates left in the contest, one or other of 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Electoral Systems (1910), para. 13. 
® There have been variations on this rule, but for present purposes they 
are immaterial. 
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them must (except in the rare case of a tie) now score a clear win. 

At first sight this seems a much better system; but the 
improvement is more apparent than real. Moreover the second 
ballot has serious defects of its own. It entails delay in complet- 
ing the election; adds to its cost; tends to produce a low vote on 
the second occasion; and leads to undesirable bargaining in the 
interval between ballots. 

To remedy these evils, while retaining the supposed 
advantages of the second ballot, the alternative vote was devised. 
This may be regarded as a concentration of the first and second 
ballots into a single polling-day and on to a single ballot-paper, 
thus eliminating the special defects of the second ballot. It 
requires the elector to use the preferential method of voting, 
putting a figure 1 against the name of his first choice, and a 2 
against his second. When counting starts, the papers are sorted 
in accordance with the first choices only. If one of the candidates 
has a clear majority of these, he is declared elected, and no 
notice is taken of the second choices. 

If, however, none of the candidates has an absolute majority 
on this first count, then the one who has received the fewest 
first-preference votes is eliminated, and his papers are dis- 
tributed between the other two, in accordance with the second 
choices marked thereon. Apart from a tie, one of these two 
candidates must now have a clear majority over the other, and 
he is accordingly declared elected. 

It will be seen that though there is considerable difference 
of practical detail between the second ballot and the alternative 
vote, there is no difference of principle. Each proceeds by 
eliminating the bottom candidate and distributing his votes 
between the other two. This method has a superficial air of 
good sense, but actually it is based on unsound reasoning, and 
cannot be relied on to give the correct result. For a start, it 
assumes that the candidate who receives the lowest number of 
first-preference votes is necessarily the least popular, which is a 
fallacy. Ignoring all the second-preferences initially, it subse- 
quently disregards some of them yet counts others as equal to 
first-preferences. The whole scheme is illogical and inconsistent : 
the best that can be said for it is that it does not give the wrong 
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answer quite so often as does the relative-majority system. 

There is another method of voting, seldom or never used 
for public elections, but often adopted by committees when 
considering three (or more) candidates for a single appoint- 
ment. The electors first vote against the candidate whom they 
least like, and the candidate who receives the greatest number 
of these adverse votes is thereupon eliminated, leaving a straight 
fight between the other two. This might be termed the reversed 
alternative vote. 

The second ballot, the alternative vote, and the reversed 
alternative vote are all based on the principle of rejecting one 
of the candidates in order to secure a straight fight between the 
other two. This principle is unsound: no candidate should be 
rejected before the counting is completed. But if you must reject 
a candidate, it should at least be by a direct vote given explicitly 
for that purpose. That is where the reversed alternative scores 
over the alternative. In the former the rejection is at least 
brought about by a definitely adverse vote, whereas in the latter 
it arises as the by-product of a vote given for the candidates, not 
against them. Nor is this a mere “distinction without a dif- 
ference”’: because of it the reversed alternative vote is markedly 
superior to the alternative vote, giving a wrong answer much 
less often. 

We now have four electoral methods under consideration: 
the current relative-majority system, the alternative vote, the 
reversed alternative vote, and the symmetrical method. Let us 
apply each in turn to a particular instance, and compare the 
results. Take the case of three candidates, A, B, and C, appear- 
ing before a selection committee of twelve members. Suppose 
that A is the first choice of five members, B is the first choice of 
four members, and C the first choice of the remaining three. 
Suppose, further, that the electors who put A first have C as 
their second choice, while those who have B and C as their first 
choice put C and B respectively as their second choice. 

If, in these conditions, the committee’s decision is made by 
the relative-majority system, A will be appointed; for though he 
has not secured an absolute majority, he has received more 
votes than either of the other candidates. 
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If, however, the commiitee uses the alternative vote, B will 
be appointed; for C will be eliminated on the first count, and 
on the second count B will have seven votes to A’s five. 

Again, if the reversed alternative vote is employed, the first 
count will throw out A, by seven adverse votes to five such 
votes against B; and then, on the second count, C will defeat B 
by eight votes to four. 

Here then we have a sharp reminder of the fundamental 
importance of sound electoral method. Here is a case where, 
without any ambiguity of opinion or change of mind on the 
part of any elector, any one of the three candidates may be 
elected, the result being determined, in the given conditions, 
solely by the choice of voting method. The relative-majority method 
elects A: the alternative vote elects B: the reversed alternative 
vote elects C. Two of these results must be a falsification of the 
wishes of the electors: yet all three methods are in current use 
for one purpose or another. 

Let us see what solution the symmetrical method gives. Taking 
account of all the preferences, second as well as first, for all the 
candidates, we find that A scores 10 points, B scores 11, and 
C scores 15. Cis therefore elected. The relative-majority method 
elected the least-popular candidate, the alternative-vote result 
was also wrong, though not so badly, and—in this instance— 
the reversed alternative vote gave the correct answer. This is 
only a particular case—yes; but if a cistern leaks at one point 
it is a leaky cistern, and if an electoral system fails in a par- 
ticular case it is an unsound system. 

But we can go farther than that: we can put a finger on 
palpable defects of principle in the systems criticized. The 
relative-majority method puts itself out of court by its total 
neglect of second-preferences. The alternative vote treats 
candidates unequally, throwing one of them out on first- 
preferences alone, and behaving inconsistently over second- 
preferences. The reversed alternative vote has similar, but less 
serious defects. Only the symmetrical method stands up to 
criticism: it takes full account of all preferences given to all 
candidates; it distinguishes in every case between first and 
second preferences; and it throws no candidate out before the 
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end of the election. Its very simple and straightforward arith- 
metic is extremely easy both to understand and to check: 
because of this, it has the great merit that it not only does justice, 
but can be seen to do justice. 

Current controversy finds much to say about the alternative 
vote; and the second ballot, though outmoded, is well-known. 
Yet this infinitely better method is ignored. That would not be 
surprising if the method were new; but it is not. It is probably 
the oldest, as well as the soundest and easiest, way of dealing 
with the problem, for it was put forward by a very distinguished 
Frenchman, Jean Charles Borda (1733-99), mathematician, 
astronomer, and physicist, in 1770—years before the American 
and French revolutions. Moreover, another eminent French 
mathematician and astronomer, Pierre Simon, Marquis de 
Laplace (1749-1827), interested himself in the problem, and his 
analysis led him to this method, which he stated to be the one 
indicated by the theory of probabilities. So the method has 
illustrious sponsors. 

Why, then, has it attracted so little attention? Probably, 
in the first instance, for reasons that have delayed recognition 
of many a discovery—failure to appreciate its importance, and 
distrust of the new and unfamiliar. Perhaps, too, the long 
revolutionary era that followed distracted attention from it to 
the more exciting issues of the day. Anyway it seems to have 
fallen out of consideration altogether, at least in relation to 
practical politics, until attention was drawn to it by Professor 
E. J. Nanson in a paper read by him before the Royal Society 
of Victoria in 1882, a substantial extract from which appears as 
an appendix to the Report of the Royal Commission above- 
mentioned. 

Unfortunately Professor Nanson, though he disinterred 
Borda’s method, did so only to condemn it as unsound. He 
points out that in certain circumstances it may lead to the rejec- 
tion of a candidate who has an absolute majority of first- 
preference votes in his favour, and instances, in proof, the case 
of twelve electors who distribute their votes as follows: five for 
the sequence ABC, two for ACB, and five for BCA. This gives 
seven first-preferences to A, against five for B. Borda’s method, 
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on the other hand, gives B the winning score of fifteen, against 
fourteen for A, and seven for C: Nanson calls this ‘“‘an erroneous 
result’’. It is, however, Nanson who is in error, and not Borda: 
he fails to see that the total response of the electorate, in a three- 
cornered fight for a single seat, is not to be measured by first- 
preferences alone—second-preferences must also be taken into 
account. Nanson tests Borda’s method by looking at first- 
preferences alone: the test is therefore invalid, and Borda 
emerges unscathed. 

It may be noted that the victory of A, which Nanson wrongly 
takes for granted, would have left five voters completely dis- 
satisfied: the victory of B, given by Borda, leaves only two. 

There is, then, nothing inaccurate in Borda’s method, and 
nothing contrary to common sense: what is outraged by this 
particular result is neither principle nor good sense, but merely 
established custom. 

It is a misfortune that the views of Professor Nanson were 
not subjected to a much more critical examination by the Royal 
Commission of 1910. That commission included some well- 
known names, but amongst the lawyers, civil servants, and 
aristocrats of which it was composed there does not seem to 
have been a single statistician or mathematician capable of 
challenging Nanson’s assertions. So it is perhaps not surprising 
that they were meekly swallowed. The commission reports: “On 
turning, however, to the remedies proposed, we found that a 
really satisfactory solution of the simple problem, how to 
discover the most popular of three or more candidates, has yet 
to be devised. We reprint in an Appendix an analysis by Pro- 
fessor Nanson, of Melbourne University, of the systems at 
present in existence, from which it appears that none can be 
relied upon to produce the desired result except that of his 
own invention, which he implicitly allows to be too complicated 
for big political elections.”* 

“From which it appears. ..’”—what a confession of in- 
adequacy on the part of the commissioners! Was there no one 
to tell them that, if Professor Nanson disagreed with men of 
the calibre of Borda and Laplace, on their own ground, the 


1 Op. cit., para. 16. 
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odds were heavy that it was Professor Nanson who was wrong ? 
It is to be hoped that any future Royal Commission that has to 
deal with voting systems will include at least two members 
capable of appreciating statistical arguments in relation to 
electoral method. The “really satisfactory solution”? of which 
the commission despaired, had been discovered—140 years 
earlier—but it was cast aside on the unsupported word of one 
man.! 

A gallant attempt to bring it forward again was made by 
two Members of Parliament during the committee stage of the 
Representation of the People Act, 1918. Major W. A. Chapple 
moved an amendment to substitute Borda’s method (though 
Borda’s name was not mentioned) in place of the alternative 
vote in the bill, and he was supported by Mr. Joseph King. But 
the Government spokesman, Mr. Hayes Fisher, impatiently 
brushed aside the reasoned case that they made, and the 
amendment was rejected.” 


This discussion has, for convenience, been confined to the 
case of three candidates competing for a single seat; but it may 
be as well to add a note as to procedure when there are more 
than three candidates. With the relative-majority system, an 
increased number of candidates leaves both the voting and 
counting methods unaffected, but it adds to the risk of an 
erroneous result. With the other three systems, each of which 
uses the preferential voting method, the elector would be called 
upon to exercise a correspondingly increased number of 
preferences, but in practice this would seldom exceed three. 
With the alternative vote every additional candidate means an 
additional count, candidates being eliminated one at a time. 
This may involve some troublesome transfers and calculations, 
especially if many electors fail to express all their preferences. 
Also, here again, more candidates means more risk of a wrong 
result. Similar comments apply to the reversed alternative vote. 

With the symmetrical method—or Borda’s method, as we 

? The upshot was a reluctant but unanimous conclusion by the Royal 
Commission in favour of the alternative vote (op. cit., para. 139). 

* Hansard, Vol. 98, Cols. 164-174, 17th October, 1917. 
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may now Call it—each candidate’s first choices are totalled, 
also his second, also his third, and so on. Then his first-choice 
total is multiplied by (n—1), where n is the number of candidates, 
his second-choice total by (n—2), and so on. Finally the candidate 
with the highest grand total wins. There are no rejections of 
candidates, no confusing transfers of votes, no trouble over 
unused preferences: all is clear and straightforward from start 
to finish. Anyone who has had practical experience of the 
counting of large numbers of voting-papers will appreciate the 
value of this simplicity. 

To sum up: Borda’s method is the only method that is sound 
in principle and entirely reliable. It is also extremely simple and 
easy to use. The reversed alternative vote, though not infallible, 
gives a high proportion of correct results: it is, however, more 
suitable for use by committees in making appointments than 
for large-scale elections. The alternative vote, in spite of the 
prestige it has acquired, is not a good method: it is considerably 
less accurate than the reversed alternative vote, and it can be 
troublesome to operate. The relative-majority method is quite 
unreliable, and should never be used when there are more than 
two candidates. It may result in the election of the least-popular 
candidate, and it has nothing to recommend it except its naive 
simplicity. 


Finally, it must be pointed out that none of these methods is 
a form of proportional representation, nor is it a substitute for 
P.R. Sir Joseph Larmor once said, in the House of Commons: 
“I should have described the alternative vote as being pro- 
portional representation for one-member constituencies”? 
—anamazing statement for a Lucasian professor of mathematics 
in the University of Cambridge to make, since it implies having 
fractions of a member to represent the parties in a constituency. 
But Sir Joseph was an Irishman, so no doubt we should look 
on this remark as just a choice specimen of the “bull’’. 

1 Hansard, Vol. 97, Col. 702, gth August, 1917. 
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TWO SYSTEMS OF FINANCIAL PROCEDURE 
IN PARLIAMENT 


By S. L. SHAKDHER 


more or less the same in India as in the United Kingdom. 

That is broadly correct; but when one delves deeper into 
the two systems, one comes across differences of detail. It is 
true that these differences do not alter the fundamental con- 
cept; nevertheless they do modify the systems in two different 
directions. The purpose of this article is to describe briefly the 
principles underlying financial procedure in the two countries, 
and then to examine some of the more important differences. 

It is accepted in both countries that ultimately it is the 
responsibility of the chosen representatives of the people to 
grant supplies and to authorize the imposition of taxes. The 
House of Commons in the United Kingdom and the House of 
the People in India have complete power to consider estimates 
of expenditure and to assent, or refuse to assent, or to assent 
subject to a reduction, to such appropriations as they consider 
necessary. Each has power to sanction main, supplementary, 
excess, or exceptional grants. Each has power to make a grant 
in advance for a part of any financial year, or to make a grant 
for meeting an unexpected demand or for an undertaking for 
which, because of its magnitude or indefinite character, the 
demand cannot be stated in detail. It is the rule in both countries 
that Money Bills which deal with the imposition, repeal, 
remission, alteration or regulation of any tax, the raising or 
guarantee or repayment of loans, or the imposition or variation 
or repeal of charges on the Consolidated Fund or on money 
provided by Parliament, are always introduced in the Lower 
House. As a safeguard against any abuse of these powers, it is 
provided that if any question arises as to whether a Bill is or 
is not a Money Bill, the decision of the Speaker shall be final. 
The Second Chamber (the House of Lords in the United 


|: is often said that financial procedure in Parliament is 
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Kingdom, the Council of States in India) has restricted powers 
in these matters. The Estimates as such are not discussed in the 
Upper Houses and Money Bills can only be delayed for a short 
period, fourteen days in India, one month in the United King- 
dom. In both countries the Estimates of expenditure for a finan- 
cial year are submitted in the form of separate votes for each 
Department of Government or service. The financial year is the 
same in both countries: 1st April to 31st March. 

Points of Difference (1) In the United Kingdom, the 
main Estimates for the forthcoming financial year are presented 
to the Committee of Supply about the end of February. Before 
the end of the financial year the House agrees to certain Votes 
for the Defence Services and to a Vote on Account for the other 
Departments. The Budget is opened by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Committee of Ways and Means, usually in 
April. After the Chancellor has made his statement, resolutions 
are moved to give effect to his proposals, and it has become 
customary for the Committee to pass all the resolutions except 
one on Budget Day. The Finance Bill is founded on the Com- 
mittee’s resolutions. 

In India there are no Committees of the Whole House or of 
Supply or Ways and Means. The Budget is a statement of 
estimated receipts and expenditure of the Government. The 
“Demand for Grant” in India corresponds to the “Vote” in 
the United Kingdom. The Budget in India is presented to and 
considered by the House in two parts; one pertaining to rail- 
ways, which are nationalized, and the other pertaining to 
Civil and Defence Departments and commercial organizations 
such as Posts and Telegraphs, All-India Radio, etc., which are 
owned, controlled, or managed by the Government. The same 
rules of procedure apply to both Budgets. The Railway Budget 
is presented to the House of the People by the Minister of 
Railways some time in the third week of February, and the 
General Budget by the Minister of Finance on the last day of 
February. Both the Estimates of expenditure and the financial 
proposals for the following financial year are presented at the 
same time. Copies of the Budget papers, including the speeches 
of the Ministers in the House of the People, are laid on the Table 
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of the Council of States. The Railway Budget is dealt with 
before the passing of the General Budget. Within a few days of 
the presentation of the Railway Budget, the House of the 
People and the Council of States discuss the Budget as!a whole 
or any question of principle involved in it. No motions are 
moved, nor is the Budget submitted to the vote of either House. 
After the general discussion, the House of the People considers 
and passes the Demands for Grants pertaining to the Railway 
Budget. Usually the discussion on Demands lasts for three or 
four days. Then an Appropriation Bill covering the Railway 
Grants is introduced, considered, and passed by the House and 
afterwards transmitted to the Council for its recommendations. 

The presentation of the General Budget to the House of 
the People is an important occasion and opportunity is often 
taken to make announcements of policy which have a bearing 
on the economic and financial position of the country. The 
Finance Minister gives figures of actual expenditure for the 
previous financial year and gives revised Estimates for the 
current financial year. On the conclusion of his speech, the 
Finance Minister introduces the Finance Bill immediately. 
The rules of the House provide that no discussion of the Budget 
shall take place on the day on which it is presented. Like the 
Railway Budget, the General Budget is discussed as a whole 
both by the House of the People and the Council of States. The 
Speaker of the House or the Chairman of the Council has 
power to appoint any day after the presentation of the Budget 
for its discussion, and to allot as many days as he thinks fit for 
this purpose; in practice such arrangements are made in con- 
sultation with the Leader of the House. At the end of the debate, 
the Minister of Finance has a general right of reply. In order 
that the maximum number of Members may take part in the 
discussion, the Speaker generally fixes a time limit, which 
does not exceed fifteen minutes, for each speaker: the Minister 
is generally given an hour to reply to the debate. 

(2) Assoon as the debate on the Address has been concluded, 
the House of Commons in the United Kingdom sets up two 
committees—the Committee of Supply, which considers the 
grants of money that will be required, and the Committee of 
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Ways and Means, which authorizes the issue of the sums 
required to meet the grants voted by the Committee of Supply. 
They are, in fact, committees of the Whole House and whenever 
they are deliberating, the Speaker is moved out of the Chair. 

The Indian system, as stated earlier, does not provide for the 
setting up of these Committees. The Budget is presented to, 
considered, and passed by the House as a whole, and the usual 
rules of debate apply. 

(3) After the Ways and Means Committee in the U.K. 
has resolved that certain sums be granted to the Treasury out 
of the Consolidated Fund, the resolutions are reported to, and 
agreed to, by the House and form the foundation for a Con- 
solidated Fund Bill. The Chancellor’s Budget statement gives 
information as to the sums estimated to be required for 
Consolidated Fund services (the Speaker’s salary, Judges’ 
salaries, the Civil List, the interest on the national debt, etc.) 
which are permanently charged on that Fund and do not have 
to be voted year by year, and it is only after that sum is known 
that the Committee can arrive at the total amount of expendi- 
ture for which they will have to provide the money. 

When the Chancellor has revealed his taxation proposals, he 
concludes his speech by moving a number of resolutions. Any 
imposition of a new tax or increase in an existing tax requires a 
separate resolution. The debate on the last of the resolutions 
affords an opportunity for a general review of the financial 
condition of the country. When all the resolutions have been 
agreed to by the Committee, they are reported to the House 
and the Finance Bill is introduced. Every item in the Finance 
Bill must be covered by one or the other of the Ways and Means 
Resolutions. The Second Reading of the Finance Bill affords 
the House an opportunity for a general debate on the finances 
of the country; but thereafter debates on the Finance Bill, 
like those on any other Bill, are confined to its contents. 

In India, as stated earlier, the Budget comprising both 
Estimates and the financial proposals is presented as a whole 
to the House. The Finance Bill, which covers all the financial 
proposals, is also introduced in the House at the same time. The 
Indian Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1931, authorizes 
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the collection of new taxes immediately. This Act provides that 
if the Finance Bill is not passed by Parliament within sixty days 
of the date of introduction of the Bill, provisional collection will 
cease. It is, therefore, necessary that the Finance Bill be passed 
within sixty days, t.e., before the end of April. 

The Indian system does not provide for Money Resolutions. 
It is not, therefore, necessary to pass the Resolutions before a 
taxation measure can be embodied in the Finance Bill. There 
are also no Consolidated Fund Bills. All revenues authorized 
by law are credited to the Consolidated Fund, and money can 
be drawn out from the Consolidated Fund on the authority of 
Appropriation Acts. Expenditure charged on the Consolidated 
Fund is included in the Estimates every year, and though it is 
not submitted to the vote of the House, either House of Parlia- 
ment is at liberty to discuss any of these Estimates. 

(4) In the United Kingdom the Standing Orders lay down 
that twenty-six days in a year are allotted to the business of 
Supply. By law the whole financial business must be completed 
before the 5th August. 

In India the number of days on which the business of Supply 
may be considered by the House is not laid down, but the 
Speaker is empowered to allot as many days as may be com- 
patible with the public interest for a general discussion of the 
Budget, the Demands for Grants, and the Appropriation Bill. 
The Speaker, in consultation with the Leader of the House, 
allots a number of days for each stage of the financial business, 
and on the last of the allotted days for each stage of business 
the Speaker is empowered to put all questions necessary to 
dispose of all the outstanding matters in connection with that 
stage. By convention the number of days which are allotted for 
the various stages of the two Budgets is as follows: 


House of Council of 
the People States 


Railway Budget General Discussion 3 2 
Demands for Grants 3 — 

Appropriation Bill A few hours I 

General Budget General Discussion 4 3 
Demands for Grants 15 —. 

Appropriation Bill I I 

I 


Finance Bill 4 
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(5) In the United Kingdom and in India, the form of 
Motion for getting Supply is that an amount not exceeding 
£/Rs. be granted to Her Majesty or the President, as the case 
may be, to defray the charges which would come for payment 
during the year ending 31st March in respect of services 
enumerated in the Votes or Demands for Grants. In the United 
Kingdom, two types of amendments may be moved to this 
motion—one to reduce the total vote by a specific sum, and in 
that case, after the amendment has been moved, the question 
is proposed from the Chair that a reduced sum not exceeding 
the original sum of £ ... less £ ... be granted; or an amend- 
ment may be considered in relation to a particular item in a 
Vote, in which case the question proposed from the Chair is 
that item... be reduced by £....On the former amendment 
the debate is as wide as the original question, but on the latter 
the debate is strictly limited to the item to which reduction has 
been moved. 

In India, amendments to the motion may be of three kinds 
and are technically called “‘cut motions”. One is the token cut, 
the second is the economy cut, and the third is the refusal of supplies 
cut. A token cut is usually moved in the form “that the Demand 
be reduced by Rs. 100”, and is intended to raise discussion 
on the policy underlying the Demand. When the cut is intended 
to be an economy cut, the amendment proposes a reduction of the 
grant or an item of the grant by a specific amount. This type of 
“cut motion” gives an opportunity to discuss concrete sugges- 
tions as to how the same service could be effectively organized 
at a reduced cost. The third kind of “‘cut motion” provides an 
opportunity for the discussion of alleged mismanagement or bad 
organization and is in the form “that the whole Demand be 
reduced to Re.1”. No amendments to “cut motions” are 
permissible. 

(6) In the U.K. Supplementary Estimates resulting from 
unforeseen increases in expenditure are usually introduced in 
February or March, while those resulting from changes in 
policy are usually presented in July. Like the main Estimates, 
each one of these has to be passed separately. There is no 
provision for the use of the guillotine, but debate on a Supple- 
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mentary Estimate is much more limited than on a Main 
Estimate. Only the details mentioned in the Estimates may be 
discussed and not the policy behind it, unless it is a new service 
or the grant asked for is of such a magnitude that questions of 
policy arise. 

In India Supplementary Estimates may be brought before 
the House more than once in the course of a year. The principles 
of debate are the same as in the U.K., but the Speaker has power 
to allot time for discussing the Estimates. There is no general 
discussion on the Supplementary Estimates; they are taken up 
one by one and “cut motions” may be moved provided that 
they do not raise the policy behind the estimate (unless, as in 
the U.K., it is a new service or the supplementary grant is of 
such magnitude that the policy underlying the original grant 
has to be reviewed). If all the Supplementary Grants are not 
completed within the time allotted for them, there is provision 
for the use of the guillotine. The Supplementary Grant is 
immediately followed by an Appropriation Bill. 

(7) When Votes on Account are under discussion in the 
Committee of Supply in the U.K., the field of debate extends to 
all the votes of a particular department or the connected activi- 
ties of more than one department. Usually the official Opposi- 
tion takes the initiative and puts down the subjects on which it 
desires to concentrate attention. The subjects are selected in 
advance, and the Government is prepared for a discussion of its 
policy. 

In India the discussion on Demands for Grants is taken up 
Ministry by Ministry. A period is allotted to each Ministry by 
the Speaker, in consultation with the Leader of the House. The 
views of the Opposition are ascertained informally. All 
Ministries are put down for discussion once every year. Each 
Ministry circulates to Members a report on the working of that 
Ministry. The report emphasizes the achievements of the 
Ministry during the year and its plans for the future. These 
reports are very popular with Members because they give the 
sort of information which is useful in discussing the Grant in 
question. This procedure saves the Minister from making an 
opening speech in the House, and more time is thus available 
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for Private Members to discuss the Grant. At the end of the 
Debate the Minister replies to the criticisms made during the 
discussion. Notices of “‘cut motions” are circulated to all 
Members and the Ministries in advance. All the “‘cut motions” 
which are moved are thrown open for discussion together and 
at the end the Minister usually replies to the points made in all 
the “‘cut motions”. 

(8) In the House of Commons the Finance Bill has to pass 
in the Commons like any other Bill. In India, after Supply 
has been voted by the House and the Appropriation Bill has 
been passed, the House proceeds to consider the Finance Bill. 
First there is a wide discussion on the Bill, usually lasting two 
days. The Speaker may fix a time-limit for speeches. The 
motion beft-re the House is that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, which corresponds to a Standing Committee in 
the House of Commons. The Select Committee considers the 
Finance Bill in detail. Since this procedure was adopted several 
years ago, the Select Committee has on a number of occasions 
suggested «hanges in regard to taxes or duties, and the House 
has agreed to them. The report of the Select Committee is 
brought before the House and is discussed for two days, during 
which time the discussion falls into three parts: general discus- 
sion on the report of the Committee, clause by clause considera- 
tion of the Bill, and the third reading. At the end of the two days, 
the Speaker is empowered to put all questions necessary to dis- 
pose of al! outstanding matters in the Bill. 

(9) In the United Kingdom the Provisional Collection of 
Taxes Act, 1913, authorizes provisional collection of taxes 
for a period of four months from the date on which the tax 
resolutions take effect. It is thus necessary for the Finance Bill to 
receive the Royal Assent by 5th August. The Estimates are 
usually presented in February, and there is thus a period of five 
months during which the House can discuss both Supply and 
the Finance Bill. The House passes a Vote on Account and 
grants money to the Government pending the passing into law 
of the Appropriation Bill. 

In India the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act authorizes 
provisional collection of taxes for a period of only sixty days 
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from the date of introduction of the Finance Bill. The Finance 
Bill must therefore be passed in both Houses and be assented 
to by the President before the end of April. Since the Estimates 
and the financial proposals are presented at the same time, 
Parliament gets a little less than two months to consider both the 
Estimates and the Finance Bill. As the discussion on Estimates is 
carried over into April, the House passes a Vote on Account 
granting money to the Government for a period of one or two 
months. Usually there is no discussion on the Vote on Account 
and the Estimates are taken up for immediate and detailed 
consideration. There is, however, nothing to prevent Members 
from raising discussion when the Vote on Account is taken up, 
although they are limited by the time available for the purpose 
and at the appointed hour the Speaker applies the guillotine. 

(10) When the Appropriation Bill comes up for considera- 
tion in the House of Commons, subjects selected by the Opposi- 
tion are usually put down for discussion. 

In India the procedure is that the Members or Parties 
write in advance to the Speaker about the subjects which they 
wish to raise during the discussion on the Appropriation Bill. 
The Speaker exercises his discretion in withholding his consent 
to discussion on subjects which have already been covered 
by debates on Demands for Grants or which are minor or 
trivial. Discussion on the Appropriation Bill is thus limited to 
new points or events of public importance which may have 
occurred between the passing of the Grant and the consideration 
of the Appropriation Bill. 

(11) Both in the U.K. and in India there are Committees of 
the House known as the Estimates Committee and the Public 
Accounts Committee. Their terms of reference in both countries 
are the same. The Estimates Committee is empowered to 
examine such of the estimates as may seem fit to the Committee, 
to suggest the form in which the Estimates might be presented, 
and to report what economies consistent with the policy 
implied in the Estimates might be effected. The Public Accounts 
Committee examines the accounts showing the appropriation 
of the sums granted by Parliament to meet the public expendi- 
ture and of such other accounts laid before Parliament as the 
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Committee may think fit. There are however certain points of 
procedure in which the United Kingdom and Indian Com- 
mittees differ. 

(a) In India the Chairmen of the Committees are appointed 
by the Speaker from amongst the members of the Committee, 
whereas in the United Kingdom the Chairmen are elected by 
the Committees themselves. It is customary in the case of the 
U.K. Public Accounts Committee that the Chairman is a 
member of the Opposition and he is often one who has been 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury in a previous Government. 
There is no such convention so far as the Indian Public Accounts 
Committee is concerned. 

(6) In the United Kingdom the Estimates Committee 
appoints various sub-committees and divides the work among 
them. The witnesses are called and examined by the sub- 
committees, which make their reports to the whole Committee. 
Neither the Committee nor a sub-committee goes into questions 
of policy although it is not always easy to keep entirely clear of 
policy while examining details. The Committee publishes its 
reports and the Department concerned may submit observa- 
tions to the Committee. The Committee usually begins its work 
in November and, pending publication of the new Estimates in 
February, considers the Estimates for the current year. The 
minutes of the meetings of the Committee and sub-committees 
are recorded and the report together with evidence and minutes 
of proceedings are presented to the House and printed. Later the 
Departmental replies are also printed and presented to the 
House. 

In India the Committee appoints sub-committees to study 
particular aspects of the subject under examination but 
evidence is always taken before the Committee as a whole. The 
Committee very often goes into questions of policy in order to 
understand the details of the Estimates better. The reports of 
the Committee are sent to the Departments in advance, but no 
comments or replies are invited from them. There is a con- 
vention that the Government will, as far as possible, implement 
the recommendations of the Committee. The Government 
places on the Table of the House from time to time statements 
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showing progress taken towards implementing the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. The evidence taken before the 
Committee is not printed, both because printing would involve 
heavy expenditure and also because non-publication encourages 
witnesses to speak more freely. 

(c) The Indian Public Accounts Committee sits throughout 
the year and mostly during inter-session periods. Recently the 
Committee has appointed two ad hoc sub-committees to go into 
specified matters. The Public Accounts Committee, in the 
course of the examination of the Appropriation Accounts, also 
sometimes examines the policy behind expenditure and makes 
recommendations for better organization and for deriving 
better value from the money spent. Since the war the evidence 
given before the Committee has not been printed but recently 
the Committee decided to restart printing of evidence. In 
other respects the procedure of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee is more or less the same as that followed by its counterpart 
in the United Kingdom except that the United Kingdom Com- 
mittee observes more formality than the Indian Committee. 
When the U.K. Committee has witnesses before it, Members 
are not allowed to smoke, or drink anything except water. In 
India the Committee is more informal in these matters, and 
smoking and the drinking of tea or coffee is permitted. 

This brief survey of different procedures shows how India 
is adapting her institutions to suit local conditions. Basically 
the aim is the same in both countries—to leave initiative for 
financial matters with the Executive Government and at the 
same time to give the Lower House of Parliament special 
responsibilities for checking and controlling the way that 
public money is raised and spent. 
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By S. Gorpon, E. N. Giappen, G. Ratrray TAyYLor, 
K. C. WHEaRE, Bruce FisHER, PETER CAMPBELL, RICHARD 
K. ULLMANN, and others. 


What Goes on Beneath Big Ben. By C. D. Bateman. Thrift 
Books. 1s. 6d. 

Parliamentary Government. By Sydney D. Bailey. British 
Council Study Booklet, obtainable from the Hansard 
Society. 2s. 


It is no disparagement of Mr. Bateman to say that the best 
part of his little book is its price. The cost of established works 
about Parliament has rocketed since 1939 and eighteenpence is 
nowadays a modest sum for the information provided between 
these covers. Of the author’s thirty years as a journalist, eighteen 
have been spent reporting Parliament, which should be a guar- 
antee that he has garnered something worth telling. Two-thirds 
of the book are occupied with the topography of the Palace of 
Westminster and the routine work of Parliament. The ground 
has been covered a hundred times before, and, except for the 
usual few slips and false inferences on the technical subject of 
procedure, it is covered here again, adequately and economic- 
ally, with added scraps of interesting and less known history, 
such as the development of telephones inside the Palace and the 
history of the bell of Big Ben itself. But the author returns too 
late to his own job, the reporting of Parliament, and even then 
relies too much upon quotation from his literary colleagues. The 
final chapter, “Assignment at Westminster”’, provides the slen- 
derest little harvest of personal reminiscences. Perhaps when he 
eventually comes to retire Mr. Bateman will offer us the fruits 
of his long parliamentary experience. Stories from the Report- 
ers’ Gallery of the ““Miss Noma” variety are always welcome. 

A booklet described as “‘part of a Study Box designed to 
meet the needs of students and professional workers who wish to 
acquaint themselves with British practice in their specialist 
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fields” sounds uninviting to the point of boredom before westart. 
Yet Parliamentary Government is a notable achievement in a very 
small compass. Mr. Sydney Bailey has mastered the difficult art 
of taut and effective writing about Parliament and within 
twenty-two pages, less a substantial proportion of space for 
illustrations, he covers not only the work of Parliament but all 
the other sides of our system of government, including elections, 
political parties and the functioning of cabinets. In the process 
he manages to meet a quite surprising proportion of the points 
and criticisms habitually raised by enquirers. For its purpose the 
thing could hardly have been better done, for it is also eminently 
readable. It is pure parliamentary pemmican without any of the 
disagreeable properties of dried meat. Moreover, the well 
chosen illustrations lead one to hold the author innocent of 
responsibility for the cover drawings, which belong to a well- 
known modern genre and constitute the only blemish on an 
otherwise remarkably happy little production. 
S. Gorpon. 


Le Civil Service Britannique. By Prof. Paul-Marie 
Gaudemet. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. (Cahier 33 of 
the French Foundation for Political Science). 550 francs. 


Professor Gaudemet, by making a masterly summary of 
existing texts, including material published as recently as 1951, 
has produced a better and in some respects more comprehensive 
description and interpretation of the British Civil Service than 
at present exists in our own language. Inevitably there are slips: 
as, for instance, when it is suggested that the staffs are repre- 
sented on promotion boards (p. 28), that the Civil Service 
Commission is attached to rather than associated with H.M. 
Treasury (p. 118), that the Official Side of the National Whitley 
Council still includes M.P.s in its membership (p. 126), and 
that the normal working day is from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (p. 133). 
But these are minor matters when the over-all picture is so right 
in its perspectives. 

It is interesting to be informed that the main characteristics 
of the Civil Service are (1) its empiricism, (2) its aristocratic 
traditions, (3) its liberalism, and (4) its pragmatism. By this 
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Professor Gaudemet means that it works by custom rather than 
precise code, its organization is not yet fully democratized, its 
members are not cut off from the rest of the community as a 
separate caste, and that it works in accordance with practical 
experience rather than theory—its job being to serve not to 
govern. Such a brief summary does not, of course, do justice to 
the quality and validity of the author’s discussion. 

Sometimes, in his appreciative enthusiasm, Professor 
Gaudemet tends perhaps to over-emphasize the virtues of the 
system: as, for example, when he writes that the civil servant is 
afforded effective means to develop his professional aptitudes 
(p. 137), and concludes “Thus at all levels of the hierarchy, 
training provides the official with means to fulfil the duty of 
self-improvement” (p. 142.) It is here assumed that the object- 
ives of the Assheton Report of 1944 have been fully attained. 
But in fairness one must admit that the recent economy drive 
had not begun before he had completed his labours. 

The author remarks with justice on the lack of vigour with 
which civil servants in Britain write about public administration 
(p. 135), which he attributes to the Civil Service’s tradition of 
silence. But this seems to be only partly true, particularly to-day 
when a liberal attitude is adopted to publications by officials. It 
is no doubt due to a number of causes, not the least being the 
lack of professional esprit in the wider stretches of the Service, 
especially at executive levels. 

Professor Gaudemet, in addressing himself to his difficult 
task, has brought to bear all the traditional logic of his nation: 
his success is not the least attributable to his legalistic approach 
which enables him to bring out clearly the civil servant’s rela- 
tionship both to his profession and to the wider community. 
With this admirable book in his possession, the citizen of France 
can be better informed on the British Civil Service than we our- 
selves usually are. E. N. GLADDEN. 


The Palace of Westminster. The British Travel and Holi- 
days Association, distributed by John Murray (Publishers) 
Limited. 5s. 


To tell the story of the Palace of Westminster is to tell the 
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story of Parliament. Indeed, the building is older than the insti- 
tution. The author of this booklet says that Simon de Montfort’s 
illegal Parliament of 1265 was the first one which was un- 
mistakably the precursor of Parliament as it is to-day; the build- 
ing in which it met had been begun about 250 years earlier. 
Whether the system has adapted itself to the building or the 
building has moulded the system matters little. The building, 
scene of many struggles but little violence, is now so much part 
of the system that many overseas Parliaments modelled on 
Westminster have copied the main features of the building as 
well. 

Here is the institution described in twenty pages of text and 
the building portrayed in as many excellent illustrations. It is 
tastefully designed and skilfully written. Indeed, the only thing 
wrong is the price. j. B. 


Problems of Nationalized Industry. Edited by William A. 
Robson. Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


Now that the industries nationalized since the war have been 
running on the new basis for periods up to six years, it is becom- 
ing possible to form some impressions of how this experiment in 
“nationalization by public corporation” is succeeding and what 
problems are being encountered. One thing which has already 
begun to emerge is the danger of drawing inferences from the 
formal accounts of organization and policy. For instance, one 
industry which, under the terms of the nationalizing Act, has 
been given a considerable degree of decentralization seems in 
practice to suffer a considerable degree of centralization, be- 
cause the chairman is an able and determined man, with great 
experience in wielding power, who has taken many of the threads 
into his own hands; in contrast, another industry which has on 
paper a highly centralized structure, actually displays a con- 
siderable degree of decentralization simply because the central 
board chooses to delegate considerable authority to subordinate 
units. Indeed, it may be added that matters of personality have 
played a much greater part in the working of nationalization 
plans than has yet been allowed, and the smooth or disturbed 
functioning of certain parts of the industries is to be attributed, 
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in some cases, less to matters of policy or organizational structure 
than to accidents of personal friction or compatibility. 

Some appreciation of this fact is necessary in approaching 
Professor Robson’s book, Problems of Nationalized Industry. It 
comprises fourteen essays by various hands (eight of which were 
published in 1950 as a special issue of the Political Quarterly) with 
the addition of a summing up by Professor Robson himself. Of 
the fourteen essays, three are by Professor Robson, four by other 
professors, and three by Members of Parliament. The topics 
covered include: methods of compensation, systems of organ- 
ization, labour and staff problems, measurement of efficiency, 
joint consultation, scientific research, and the development of 
price-policies. There is also a useful description of the French 
system of nationalization. These essays give a formal account of 
the policies and methods adopted in the industries and point to 
certain issues of principle—such as, what is the best method of 
compensation? should employees have a say in the choice of 
their own supervisors ? and the like. They do not attempt to go 
deeply into the question of how far the formal description of the 
organization corresponds to the underlying reality, in the sense 
indicated in the first paragraph of this review, and thus, despite 
the obvious desire of several contributors to be realistic, they 
retain a certain academic quality. 

Professor Robson’s summing up, which comprises nearly 
one-third of the book, is perhaps the most constructive portion, 
although he has been properly cautious in arriving at definite 
conclusions. On organization it is “‘too early to pronounce 
judgment”’. Transport needs “‘a competitive spur to efficiency”. 
“No really satisfactory solution of the compensation problem 
has yet been found.” On one or two subjects, however, he speaks 
out. He criticizes the unions for certain obstructive demands, 
such as insisting (in the case of railways especially) on promotion 
by seniority. And he castigates the tendency of Parliament to 
concentrate on matters of detail while failing to debate the wider 
issues of nationalization. “My general impression’’, he says, 
“is that, so far as questions are concerned, a great many mem- 
bers of Parliament on both sides of the House, have not accepted 
or have failed to understand the implications of their own handi- 
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work in creating the public corporation’. At times, it must be 
said, his conclusions seem to suffer from the limitations inevit- 
able in the academic approach. Thus he praises the industries, 
and especially the Coal Board, for “showing every sign of under- 
standing the importance of the labour problem”—though the 
Acton Society Trust’s recent report, The Worker’s Point of View, 
and the measures subsequently taken by the Board, suggest that 
the position was far from being fully appreciated two years ago. 

Professor Robson makes a suggestion of great interest when 
he proposes that the Government should take over a firm manu- 
facturing vacuum cleaners or refrigerators, ‘““where one would 
imagine that substantial reductions of price could be effected by 
eliminating the profit motive”, and should run it in competition 
with private firms. That would indeed be instructive. 

Allin all, this book constitutes an invaluable summary of the 
current state of theoretical thinking on the topic of nationaliza- 
tion by corporation, and of the formal policies and methods 
adopted by the industries in the first few years of the new dis- 
pensation. It is not, and does not set out to be (what the title 
might be thought to claim), a field report on the health of the 
industries themselves. G. Ratrray TAYLor. 


The Concept of Empire: Burke to Attlee: 1774-1947. 
Edited by George Bennett. Black. 18s. (The British Political 
Tradition Series). 

The Statute of Westminster and Dominion Status. By 
K. C. Wheare. Fifth edition. Oxford University Press. 21s. 


It is much easier to admire or dislike British colonial policy 
than to know what it is, or has been. In the stimulating intro- 
duction to the first book under review, Mr. Bennett refers to the 
“great body of agreement” about the Empire, but this body of 
agreement hardly amounts toa policy. It is concerned with ideas 
rather than institutions, with principles rather than policy. It 
is summed up in such phrases as: “No free country can keep 
another country in slavery” (Burke); ‘‘No government can be 
really secure which does not rest on the affections of the 
governed” (Wilberforce); “No nation can be perfectly well 
governed till it is competent to govern itself” (Macaulay). There 
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have rarely been differences about such principles, but to trans- 
late them into policy, to apply them to particular cases, has 
never been easy. What relation do they have in the year 1953 to 
such questions as the federation of British territories in Central 
Africa or the Enosis movement in Cyprus ? 

Ever since the colonists in North America revolted against 
imperial control, colonial policy has been the subject of debate. 
Fashions in words change, but as the judiciously chosen extracts 
in the anthology demonstrate, the substance of the debate has 
been much the same. The book is sub-titled “Burke to Attlee’, 
and it is remarkable how much these two statesmen have in 
common. 

The concept of what was until recently called dominion 
status would nevertheless have seemed visionary to Burke and 
his contemporaries. “To propose that Great Britain should 
voluntarily give up all authority over her colonies,” wrote Adam 
Smith, “ ... would be to propose such a measure as never was, 
and never will be, adopted by any nation in the world”’. Yet in 
the twentieth century such a policy has been applauded as the 
height of statesmanship, and in 1949 it was even possible for a 
republic to remain in a Commonwealth which had a King as its 
Head. 

Professor Wheare has now brought up-to-date his book on 
dominion status. He expounds with remarkable clarity what 
might be thought a rather forbidding subject. His final chapter, 
“The End of Dominion Status?” poses the question whether 
new conditions do not demand a new terminology. Professor 
Wheare himself seems to favour abandoning the term “domin- 
ion status”’ for an expression which carries less of an implication 
of subordination. Perhaps the next edition of his book will be 
called The Statute of Westminster and Member (or Realm) Status. 

S. D. B. 


The Australian Constitution: an analysis. By H. S. 
Nicholas. Second Edition. Law Book Company of Aus- 
tralia. London: Stevens. £3 10s. 

It is the fate of law books to become out-of-date, if not before 
publication, at any rate quite soon afterwards. The first edition 
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of Mr. Justice Nicholas’s analysis of the Australian Constitution 
suffered more than most in this way and it is fortunate that the 
demand for a second edition has come so soon and has given him 
the opportunity to bring it up to date. He is able to notice, in 
particular, a series of most important judicial decisions concern- 
ing the notorious section 92 of the Constitution, the limits of the 
defence power in time of cold war, and the limits of the juris- 
diction of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in con- 
stitutional cases. The book remains a lawyer’s book primarily, 
although the author includes some material of interest to the 
student of politics and public affairs. It is bound to be hard going 
for the layman for it contains references to many cases and sel- 
dom ventures—no doubt wisely—into independent exposition 
or generalizations. It is useful to have as appendices the Con- 
stitution Act, the Financial Agreements (1927-1944), the Statute 
of Westminster Adoption Act of 1942, and—an addition in this 
edition—the Constitution of the United States. No one can 
understand Australian government without some understand- 
ing of the law of the Constitution—if only of its complication— 
and a valiant student will find much to interest and exercise him 
in this book. K. C. WHEARE. 


India, Pakistan, and the West. By Percival Spear. Second 
Edition. Oxford University Press. 6s. 


This new edition of Dr. Spear’s convenient introduction to 
the problems of India and Pakistan has been carefully revised 
and its value enhanced by the insertion of a chapter dealing with 
events from 1947 to 1952. From his comprehensive knowledge 
of the sub-continent and much that has been written about it, 
the author is able to give an exposition, which is always clear, of 
the impact of western civilization on the Hindu and the Moslem 
way of life. He believes that in India and Pakistan, where the 
field of culture is larger and more fundamental than politics, the 
greatest conflict is for their soul (or twin souls). Few will disagree 
with the conclusion that it is easier for Islam than for Hinduism 
to adapt itself to the West; but some may contend that the 
strength and vitality of the latter is over-estimated. Dr. Spear’s 
originality in outlook, combined with his singular power as a 
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synthesizer, stimulates much thought and makes a complex 
subject understandable and fascinating. Bruce FIsHER. 


Sociologie Electorale. By Francois Goguel and Georges 
Dupeux. 

Géographie des Elections Francaises de 1870 a 1951. By 
Francois Goguel. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. (Cahiers 
26 and 27 of the French Foundation for Political Science.) 


The French school of electoral sociology has existed for forty 
years, but almost all its three score works have been produced in 
the last decade. In the lucid essay that forms the first part of 
Cahier 26, M. Goguel, himself a distinguished member of the 
school, attempts to assess what has been done. The rest of the 
Cahier consists of guides to work and sources in France, a list of 
important votes in the Chamber of Deputies from 1930 to 1940, 
and very useful details of the party composition of the Chamber 
during the Third Republic. 

M. Goguel’s too brief essay reveals the complexity of the 
factors that determine French voting behaviour;' particularly 
noteworthy is the persistence of attitudes caused by pre- 
Revolutionary experiences—a grasping aristocracy here or a 
benevolent abbey there. Unfortunately, as M. Goguel shows, 
most of the studies he discusses are not thorough enough to yield 
satisfactory generalizations about voting behaviour. Perhaps 
this is partly because of three related errors of method that seem 
to have prevented many French research workers doing justice 
to the complexity of their material. First, many workers have 
concentrated on one or two factors to the neglect (sometimes to 
the exclusion) of others, in the search for simple relations, such 
as that between religion and voting. Second, many have pre- 
sented in their reports too little of the statistical material which 
they have gathered (or should have gathered); information 
about factors which in the end seem unimportant in their own 
areas may be very useful to workers studying other areas. Third, 


1 For lengthier discussion see his interesting contributions to the Colloque 
de Sociologie Electorale (Paris, 1948: Domat-Montchrestien) and his Jnitia- 
tion aux Recherches de Géographie Electorale (Paris, 1949: Centre de Docu- 
mentation Universitaire). 
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many have been too devoted to cartographical methods of pre- 
senting results. Maps are impressive, but the desire to use them 
reinforces the temptation to seek simple relations. The wealth of 
electoral and social statistics which France possesses would well 
repay the use of the statistical formulae for multiple correlation 
which have been neglected by workers too impressed with the 
techniques of the geographer. 

Yet although cartographical methods have their dangers, 
they also have their uses. This is clearly proved by Cahier 27, 
which is an annotated atlas of French electoral history since 
1870. Despite some defects, of which most have been caused by 
the confusion of certain electoral campaigns or by the deficien- 
cies of the available statistics, it will be an indispensable aid to all 
who are interested in the politics of the Third and Fourth Repub- 
lics. Moreover, in its own way it is a guide to future research in 
electoral sociology. For its maps point to many interesting prob- 
lems, such as those posed by the strength of the R.P.F. not only 
where the Right has long been powerful but also where the Left 
has had its strongholds, by the strength of conservative catholic 
parties in areas of irreligion, by the uneven distribution of the 
losses of the M.R.P. between 1946 and 1951, and by thestrength 
of the communists in areas never won by the Left before 1945. 
These are some of the problems raised by the later maps; others 
are raised by the earlier ones. In this way M. Goguel has made 
a further important contribution both to our knowledge of the 
history of France and to the agenda of French electoral sociology. 

PETER CAMPBELL 


Die Grundgedanken des Grundgesetzes fiir die Bundes- 
republik Deutschland. By Hans Nawiasky. Stuttgart 
und Kéln: W. Kohlhammer Verlag. 

Spannungen und Krifte im Westdeutschen Verfas- 
sungssystem. By Werner Weber. Stuttgart: Friedrich 
Vorwerk Verlag. 


The Bonn constitution shows many marks of its strange 
origin. Planned as a merely temporary “Basic Law’’ and yet as 
a model of Western democratic thinking, it was drafted by a 
small Parliamentary Council with, at best, very indirect demo- 
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cratic authority. The Control Council of the Occupying 
Powers took a quite un-Platonic interest in its making and pre- 
vented, among other things, a more unitarian structure. The 
Parliamentary Council itself, however, was less concerned with 
the federal issue than with trying to avoid the mistakes of 
Weimar. 

Professor Nawiasky’s full and somewhat repetitive com- 
mentary on the Basic Law favours federalism. The first draft 
(prepared by experts at Herrenchiemsee for the deliberations of 
the Parliamentary Council) and the constitution of Bavaria are 
his measuring rods for success. Since, much to his regret, direct 
participation of every citizen in public counsels is not possible, 
he would have wished for the re-introduction of the referendum, 
initiative, and plebiscite, as more truly democratic methods. Has 
he forgotten that the first two methods had been tried, and had 
never worked under Weimar; and that the third is not a demo- 
cratic method at all, but that of the Caesarism of Napoleon, 
Mussolini and Hitler ? 

Professor Weber’s book is much shorter, but much more 
stimulating. He shows that the political parties have usurped 
the power due to the people. He calls this the “‘mediatization” 
of the people. In consequence, there are now two classes of 
citizens: the ordinary ones who have no power except that of 
choosing between several party machines once in four years; 
and the “‘party citizens”, the caucus members who select and 
control the holders of office. Since all decisions are made in the 
central offices of the parties, Montesquieu’s division of powers 
and federal states’ rights are obliterated. But there are other 
divisions because parties, trade unions, federations of employers, 
churches, etc., have produced what Professor Werner considers 
an unhealthy pluralism of power-centres. Some of his remedies, 
aimed at the strengthening of the Bonn executive, might be- 
come stepping stones to a new totalitarianism. Let us hope that 
it is not his thinking, but only his German style, which has been 
influenced by the Nazi period. 

RICHARD K. ULLMANN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 

It is one of the most difficult tasks to outline in precise terms 
the difference between the methods of and the attitudes behind 
parliamentary procedure in Great Britain and France; and I am 
grateful to Lord Campion for having given us a sample from his 
forthcoming work on European parliamentary procedure. 

I hesitate to disagree with Lord Campion on a rather funda- 
mental point he made about the attitude toward the Legislature 
of a minister who is at the same time a member of the Legisla- 
ture, but it strikes me that members of the government of the day 
in Britain, assured of fairly secure tenure, are more likely to 
develop a “ministerial” point of view even though they are 
members of the Commons and have arrived at the ministerial 
position only after many years of service in the Legislature. I 
would contrast this with the attitude of French Cabinet mem- 
bers who are almost always in real danger of being “‘returned to 
the ranks” by one of the frequent and periodic disintegrations of 
the current government coalition. It is one of the more impor- 
tant facets of French cabinet instability that ministers retain a 
“Chamber” point of view and fail to approach the problems 
with which they have to deal from a ““Governmental”’ point of 
view. 

This was brought home to me only recently by the visit, at 
the University of Florida, of a well-known former Premier and 
often-times minister of France. His discussion of possible reme- 
dies for French cabinet instability was dominated by his concern 
for the freedom of action of individual members or groups; and 
in spite of his frequent periods of ministerial tenure, he spoke 
about the political problems of France as a member of the 
Chamber rather than as a minister or even a Premier. 

It has become commonplace to praise British concern for 
ensuring the uninterrupted progress of the ‘“‘“Queen’s business” 
and to disparage the disruptive and anarchic tendencies of 
French parliamentarians. Still, I believe that these generaliza- 
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tions provide a clue to the difference in attitudes of ministers 
toward the Legislatures in Great Britain and France. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED DIAMANT, 
University of Florida, Assistant Professor of Political Science. 
Gainsville, U.S.A. 
17th April, 1953. 


(Lord Campion hopes to comment on this letter in our next 
issue. ) 
Sir, 

While fully appreciating the interest and ability of the 
article ‘‘Numbering the People” in the last number of Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, may I be allowed, as John Rickman’s bio- 
grapher, to regret that here, as in other writings on the subject, 
he hardly gets the credit that is his due? He was the originator 
of Abbot’s first Population Act, as he definitely stated in a letter 
to Southey dated 27th December, 1800; and he did an enormous 
amount of work at intervals throughout his life in drafting the 
acts, supervising the returns of four censuses, and writing the 
illuminating prefaces to the published volumes of abstracts, 
notably to those of 1833. He was, in fact, an authority on popu- 
lation statistics, which was recognized by his election as an 
F.R.S. in 1815 and as an honorary member of the Société 
Frangaise de Statistique Universelle in 1833. 

An extended summary of his life’s work on this subject will be 
found on pp. 40-43 of my Life and Letters of John Rickman, and the 
letter to Southey on p. 38. 

Yours etc., 
Oro WILLIAMS 
6 Weller Court, 
66 Ladbroke Road, 
London, W.11. 
2ist April, 1953. 


Sir, 
I am glad Professor Hermens has accepted my challenge to 
a debate, and I hope an opportunity will occur before very long. 
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In the meantime, I am quite willing to join with him in 
some form of discussion in print, provided some means can be 
found of making this a real argument and not a couple of more 
or less unrelated statements from different points of view. I am 
communicating with Professor Hermens in the hope of devising 
a suitable arrangement. 

Yours faithfully, 
Enip LAKEMAN 
Proportional Representation Society, 
82 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
17th April, 1953. 


Sir, 

Increasing public anxiety about the workings of the British 
Parliament prompts me to call your readers’ attention to the 
immediate objective of the P.R. Society, viz., a Royal Com- 
mission on electoral systems. 

The last Royal Commission on this subject sat before 1914 


and all over the world numerous experiments in elections since 
then have added greatly to experience. The investigation might 
well extend to the election of local authorities. The findings of a 
Royal Commission would also be of considerable help to the 
framers of new colonial constitutions. 

Whatever the result of the enquiry, there could not fail to 
be a useful contribution from the Report to political knowledge, 
and the public would be educated from the press reports and the 
evidence published by the Stationery Office. 

In reply to a Liberal deputation in March, 1953, the Prime 
Minister indicated that the Government were not necessarily 
against a factual enquiry. The cost of a Royal Commission 
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would be negligible. Its report could change many attitudes in 


this controversy. 
Yours etc., 
Rosert S. W. PoLtarp 
17 Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W.1. 
17th April, 1953. 





